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Our Vigorous Catholic Life 


To the Readers of THE SIGN 
My Dear Friends: 


It is frequently stated that the churches have failed and that the 
American people are growing indifferent to religion. 


That there is some ground for this statement is quite evident from the 
fact that so many churches are without pastors, that so many ministers are 
not receiving sufficient salaries to support their families, that so few 
young men are seeking admission into the ministry. 


But we must always make a very sharp distinction between the churches 
and the Church. Assuredly the Church has not failed and American Catholics 
are anything but indifferent to their religion. 


On the contrary, at no time in the history of our country has the 
Church been so strong or our American Catholic life been so vigorous as today. 


Pope Pius himself bore witness to this when he stated that he created 
two more American Cardinals in recognition of our American faith flowering 
in such a marvellous spirit of noble generosity. 


If anything like an approximate record were kept of the Masses heard, 
the Confessions made, the Communions received, the number would be simply 
astounding. 


Practically every Religious Order in the country is being greatly 
increased with splendid vocations. 


The success of the Catholic Charities Drive in New York, the Seminary 
Collection in Philadelphia, the School Building Campaigns in Brooklyn and 
Pittsburgh are but indications of the loyalty of our people and proof positive 
of their profound belief in what they so generously finance. 


The enthusiasm aroused in our people for the work of the Foreign 
Missions is not the least manifestation of an active faith. 


It should be the set purpose of every Catholic to maintain and improve 
the standard of our American Catholic life and to make known to others the 
holiness of our Church by the reflected holiness of our own conduct. 


Besides, we should take advantage of the very disintegration of 
Protestantism to show to outsiders that the Church has something worthwhile 
to give them. . 


We owe it to others and to our own manhood and womanhood to have an 
intelligent hold on the teachings and practices of the Church so as to be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in us. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


Dei NarchPorealt Of 
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tet Fact 


WARNING THE NATION 


MERICANS have reason to view with pride 
and complacency the results of their experi- 
ment with democracy, the peace and pros- 
perity that have succeeded to years of strug- 

gle and conflict, their freedom, and the prestige eman- 
ating from their distinctive national institutions. 


But ever and anon the more serious among them 
are led to inquire as to the security and permanence 
of it all. Eventually will there come an era of decay? 
Shall we, regardless of our boundless material re- 
sources, escape the fate forecasted by conservative 
students of history familiar with the records of mighty 
empires and with the causes of their disintegration? 

Recently from two eminent Catholic sources 
Americans had occasion to learn how alone national 
decay can be averted. 


Addressing the distinguished Atlantic Monthly 
ence Hilaire Belloc conceded to Americans the 
characteristic of joy, but added: 


That joy may last or it may not; it cannot last for- 
it cannot last, indeed, for many generations. Every 
civilization that has developed upon this earth has passed 
rapidly enough from simplicity to doubt, and from doubt 
to despair, save indeed where it has been relieved, as was 
Rome in the fourth century, by that one sublime philos- 
ophy which alone can relieve us from despair, but cannot 
give us back our innocence. 


ever, 


At the memorable function of welcome to Car- 
dinal Hayés, His Eminence, addressing an audience 
representative of all creeds and ranks of office, re- 
marked: 


Thank God, during these days we have witnessed the 
tribute of the people—not the’ Catholic people alone—but 
the people of New York to religion. This whole function 
is the elevation not of a person so much as of religion. 
Anc it is that very thing in the heart of the American 
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and Comment 


people which is going to create the stability and perpetuity 
of American institutions. 

I have just come back from the Eternal City. 
walked over the ruins of an ancient civilization 


I have 
, and there 
came to my mind other cities, cities that have gone to ruin— 
Carthage, Babylon—cities that were wonderful in their 
glory and in their culture centuries ago, now simply crumb- 
ling. 
Rome is eternal, not because it was once pagan, but 
because out of its very ruins arose the Church of God, be- . 
cause on the banks of the Tiber dwells the Great White 
Shepherd of Christendom. Here at this very moment I say, 
and I say it not merely as a churchman but as a citizen 
also, that the security of our country will depend upon a 


continued reverence for religion. 
| preme Court from the Federal District Court’s 
decision against the Oregon Compulsory School 
Law the direct result will be for so many more of our 
fellow citizens an exchange of more or less vincible 
ignorance for enlightenment and of prejudice for 
hearty approval concerning the Catholic interests in- 
volved. When the Rev. John J. Burke, C. S. P., Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, heard such an appeal announced, he replied: 
“The news is welcome. There is no question of the 
outcome. Our Constitution will again be vindicated 
as the providential instrument of just government and 
orderly progress.’ 

Many, without any fanatical motive whatever, 
favored this bill on the score that “it was desirable to 
bring the children of varying tradition, creed and so- 
cial status into the common training schools.” But 
such as these, having followed the very illuminating 
discussion that led to the overthrow of the Oregon 
School Law, have learned that the:r fears were ground- 
less inasmuch as the State may and does require of 


THE OREGON BOOMERANG 
F there is an appeal to the United States Su- 
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private and parochial schools standards of efficiency 
equal to those of the public schools, the teaching of 
the same subjects, the same preparation of teaching 
staifs, the same periods of attendance. 

Further than this, the discussion shocked many 
into realizing that the public schools might be inferior 
to the parochial schools regardless of the religious 
issue. The incompetency of the public schools being 
a matter of frequent and desired criticism, the Oregon 
bill is unjust, since, under its terms, no matter how 
defective local schools might be, parents would have 
no choice but to send their children tc them. 

Members of the Klan and the Scottish Rite 
Masons responsible for the Oregon bill are not a credit 
to the public schools that taught them how to inter- 
pret the Constitution. They have now learned that 
it is more than a venerable parchment, more than the 
“palladium” of perfervid orators, that there is vital 
force in it to restrain and enjoin where the rights of 
contract, of parents, of children and of conscience are 
imperilled. 

This episode has produced the inevitable setback 
for bigotry. At the same time it serves to spread 
sane views concerning the Catholic Church and her 
efforts to mould one-third of the rising American gen- 
eration in a well-balanced loyalty to God and country. 
‘ i ligious issue between the Fundamentalists and 

Modernists and aroused a more general popu- 
lar interest in the controversy. There is a very com- 
mon impression that a debate is a definite means, 
when all other means have failed, of arriving at the 
truth in any controversy. That such an impression is 
false should be apparent from a rule uniformly gov- 
erning such contests: the judges pretend to base their 
decision only on the contestants’ skill in argumenta- 
tion and not on the variety of their conclusions. 

The distinctive merit of a debate consists in its 
being a critical ordeal demanding thorough prepar- 
ation of material. We may presume that the partici- 
pants have studiously garnered their most effective 
points of argument and that they present the latest 
results of investigation on their respective sides. This 
being true, the debates referred to revealed modern- 
ism making no progress in its attempt to undermine 
orthodoxy. It may be fairly stated that what was new 
in the modernist argument was trivial and what pur- 
ported to be serious was generally gratuitous. 

That the champion of fundamentalism faired ill 
in some of the judges’ decisions reminds us incident- 
ally that neither he nor his theological adversary was 
chosen for this contest by any process of elimination 
and that, even though he were recognized as the most 


DEBATING RELIGION 
SERIES of public debates lent variety to the re- 
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capable proponent of orthodoxy, his being overcome 
would not signify that the religious truths at ‘ssue 
were affected. This is explained by Father Joseph 
Rickaby, S. J., in one of his Oxford conferences: 


It wiil happen however to most of us, if we tak 
injudicious course of breaking lances with all opponei'ts j 
the field of controversy, that we shall frequenth; 
counter adversaries more learned and better skille4 j 
argument than ourselves, and shall be fairly beaten cut of 
the field. This has happened to Catholic controversiilists 
again and again, so far at least as concerned the particu- 
lar merits of the case in dispute. Yet we do not read of the 
beaten Catholic changing his faith on that account. It 
would have been absurd, it would have been wicke: for 
him to abandon his faith merely because he was beaten 
in an argument in defence of it, or because, without his 
arguing it at all, he was assailed with difficulties against 
faith for which he knew no answer. 

Suppose I am bound to go from Oxford to Londo 
and I find the Great Western line flooded. Then I % 
go round the other way, by the London and North-Wes,- 
ern. I am not coing my duty unless I travel by the line 
that is still open. In like manner we reach a truth of 
faith by two ways, one of faith, and one of reason. When 
the way of reason is blocked for us by some argument that 
we cannot answer, the way of faith still remains open, and 
we are bound to go by it, and to hold the truth all the 
same.... 

Our faith must be of this sturdy, independent nature, 
if we are not to be “blown about by every wind of doc- 
trine” (Ephes. iv. 14).... If you cannot be Christians on 
faith, you cannot afford to be Christians at all. Mere 
reason will never Christianize you, nor keep you Catholics, 


At the end we find this quotation from the poem 
on Virtue by the ancient Father, St. Gregory Nanzi- 
anzen: 


Little way go arguments towards the knowledge of God: 

For every argument has another argument standing o 
against it: 

But my Word has not a faith that can be turned about. 

It is a great thing to cling to the Word once spoken. 


“ONE-HUNDRED PERCENTERS” 


UR contemporaries have given prominence to the 
statement that the majority of the New York 
Police Force of ten thousand men belong to the 

Holy Name Society. With this fact verified it is 
gratifying to add this appraisal submitted to the 
Boston Transcript: 


For myself I am provincial enough to believe that 
there is something essentially grand and civilized alout 
the average New York policeman. View him where you 
will—on Fifth Avenue or Wall street or the lower East 
Side—he has a way with him that commands admiration. 
Physically the New York policeman is superb. He is 
usually Irish and stalwart—and ‘he has a quiet air of sophis- 
tication, a smiling assurance, an unmistakable strength and 
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anlike dignity that you cannot duplicate in the prov- 
inces or in the other big cities of America. When I re- 
turn to New York from a trip to the outlying country, my 
sharpest sense of change is the thrill at beholding the first 
Manhattan policeman. More than stockbrokers, stage cel- 
ebritics. bootleggers, society leaders, or hat-check brig- 
more than any of these, “the finest” symbolizes New 


work 


ands- 


York 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CARDINALATE 


N attaining to an abundance of Cardinalitial 
L honors the American Church reaches the full 

flowering time of its organization. Glancing 
back over the brief interval to its seed time we are 
confronted by a growth scarcely paralleled for rapidity 
and scope in all the annals of the faith. 


The adornment of the American Church with these 
ishest honors coincided with a remarkable wave of 

stolic zeal for the conversion of others, particu- 
arly the benighted peoples of the Orient, proving the 
reality of that faith which, like essential goodness, is 
diffusive of itself. 


As it is so brief a space since the barren soil of 
America received the seeds of faith that were to fruc- 
tify abundantly through the blood of martyrs, may 
we not hope that, through the new impulse brought to 


bear by American missionaries in China, that empire 
likewise may shortly emerge from pagan darkness, 
cast itself at the feet of the Crucified, give its alleg- 
iance to His Vicar on earth, and thus likewise deserve 
to receive the supreme honors of Catholic mem- 
bership ? 


THE TEN BEST BOOKS 


N examining the list of the ten best books voted 

for by readers of America, we are led to in- 

quire whether these are the works we should 

save to posterity on the supposition that only ten were 

to be saved, or, to choose a more popular hypothesis, 

would these be our selection for a two-foot shelf were 

we concemned to solitary confinement on some lonely 

island? The list seems fairly well adapted to the 

latter contingency because of the variety of its appeal 
to intellect, fancy and the emotions. 


The list, accordingly, represents a division of 
tastes or motives for reading among the voters rather 
than a judicious verdict based on essential values 
and durable standards. We are reminded of the 
mere accidents of popularity on beholding such works 
as Fabiola, My New Curate and poems of Thompson 
and Kilmer, high in the honor list, to the exclusion of 
classics generally recognized as of higher rank. That 
no voice recalled that standard work among American 
apologetics, “The Invitation Heeded,” suggests the 


important distinction between the ten most popular 
and the ten best books. 

Nevertheless, as a result of the discussion, Cath- 
olics who are ambitious enough to cover the field, now 
have that field more clearly defined for them. 


UNITARIANISM THE ALTERNATIVE 


66 ET him sail under his true colors, Unitarian 
or otherwise,” says the Rev. Dr. Kistler of 
Indianapolis of the man who preaches a dif- 

ferent doctrine from the accepted one of his denom- 
ination. The “broad way” of Unitarianism alone re- 
mains for those who are satisfied with a Christianity 
on a sliding scale with the latest gropings of science 
and human reason. The effort of such as these to 
clear themselves of the charge of dishonesty and in- 
consistency while they retain their pulpits and com- 
missions in the evangelical communions keeps alive 
the discussion about “middle ground,” “reconcil- 
ability,” and “mutual exclusiveness” where essential 
truths of Christianity are concerned. A Presbyterian 
pastor of Savannah, Ga., the Rev. A. F. Carr, thus 
fairly classifies these clerical straddlers: 

The liberalism which denies the authority of Scripture, 
the true Deity of Christ, and the reality of atonement for 
sin, has no right to the name of Christianity. The most 
elemental dishonesty. The 
preacher or teacher who receives a salary in an evangelical 
church and teaches such stuff, as for instance the Nath- 
aniel W. Taylor lectures at Yale for the year 1922, is guilty 
of a dishonesty which Al Jennings never yielded to. 


condemnation of it is its 


THE MARTYRS’ SIGN 


WISH to record a pathetic narrative from among 

I many related by the Bishop of Trebizond, Asiatic 

with the late war. These 

narrations have the flavor of ancient times, not of Sparta 

and Thermopylae, nor of Stoics severing their veins in the 

warm baths perfumed with roses, but of Christian martyr- 

dom and all that it suggests of loyalty to Christ and heroic 
constancy under temptation subtly and cruelly devised. 

At Khodorcuir in the diocese of Erzerum a throng of 
women were herded by the Turks on the great ledge of 
Kemakh. precipitous chasm 
through which a river coursed tumultuously. 

It is a tragic moment with a dreadful alternative—the 
abyss of a violent death on one hand, that of apostacy and 
ignominy on the other. 


Turkey, in connection 


Escape was barred by a 


They must choose. 

Peremptorily are they addressed: “Deny your Christian 
faith and yield to our demands, or be hurled into the tor- 
rent below!” 

The Moslem shouts 
are for a moment quelled in the expectancy of sordid tri- 
umph. Her answer? No words could be more intelligible 
to the Turks nor stir them to fiercer rage than the sign 
she gives of her choice. It is the sign of salvation traced 
with that frail arm upon that frail body with all the hero- 


Promptly a young girl advances. 
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ism of an Agnes or an Agatha. She is instantly seized and 
hurled over the precipice. As to the others, not one falters; 
immediately they respond with the same blessed sign of 
Redemption and swiftly meet the fate of their companion. 

The Turks themselves were amazed at the swift cul- 
mination of the tragedy as, recovering from their enter- 
prise, they gazed down upon what had become the watery 
grave of martyrs. Only a few survived—Y. Y. in the 
Corriere d'Italia. 


The source of such constancy is manifest in a 
faith that inspired these martyrs to employ the Sign 
of the Cross as their shield and refuge in danger. And 
that they were faithful to the end must be directly at- 
tributed to the grace of the same Holy Spirit that 
supported the martyrs of old. Their courage in such 
an ordeal may be accounted for also in a measure by 
the presence of many nuns among them. Of thirty- 
four nuns from Trebizond only six survived. Six 
sisters of Marsivan likewise resisted the proposal to 
apostatize and were massacred a short distance from 
that city. Fifteen others from Trebizond after wand- 
ering for three months through the mountains fell 
under the axe and scimitar at Karput. 


COMPROMISING THE FAITH 


IKE all similar overtures for reunion the Malines 
conferences left some minds peeved at the 
Church’s immobility. Her attitude was inter- 

preted by them as unwarranted obstinacy. Neverthe- 
less, calm analysis of that attitude must result in con- 
viction for many sincere souls and their embracing 
the true Faith even though the long prayed-for mass 
movement be delayed. Such as these discover that 
the Church’s aloofness is not founded on human 
motives. Their convictions are confirmed when they 
contrast the Church’s attitude with the compromises 
certain groups are prepared to make in essentials as, 
for exaraple, the validity of orders and of the func- 
tions appertaining to them. For Catholics themselves 
the result is a deeper appreciation of the security that 
underlies their faith. The basis of that security is 
defined with rare candor by the Anglican Bishop Gore: 


I believe that no organized society, civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal, can do without the idea of validity. To say that an 
action is valid means that it has the ratification of the 
whole society as expressed in its laws. It means this and 
no more. When a State says that such and such a mar- 
riage is valid or invalid, it expresses no judgment as to 
what may be true in God’s sight, but simply a judgment 
as to what the State does or does not recognize in the civil 
sphere. When Ignatius of Antioch at the beginning of 
the second century wrote, “Let that be esteemed a valid 
eucharist which is celebrated under the bishop or one to 
whom he has entrusted it,” he was in no way claiming to 
limit the power of God to give His gifts when and as He 
pleases. He was seeking only to provide what he believed, 
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and the Church after him believed, to be necessary to ge. 
cure the unity of the Catholic body by the exercise of the 
powers of “binding” and “loosing” entrusted to it with a 
divine sanction. I venture to say that no organized Chris. 
tian society can do without conditions of validity if it js to 
maintain its unity on the basis of certain established 
principles. 

The bishop was replying to certain of his cop. 
freres who, in order to conciliate the Free Church 
ministry, were willing to concede that the idea of 
validity was presumptuous, that it entrenched upon 
what God alone can know and that it set limits to 
divine power. 


WALTER GEORGE SMITH 


WING to his intimate connection with numerous 
important institutions and his active participa. 
tion in civil, humanitarian and religious projects 

during the past half century, a biography of W 
George Smith would be of absorbing interest and 4- 
during value. His death occured in Philadelphia, 
April 4th. His rare ability and success earned for him 
the highest honor in the legal profession—the presi- 
dency of the American Bar Association. Other public 
enterprises benefited notably by the energetic and dis. 
interested application to them of his broad culture and 
attainments. Among his varied activities those are 
duly prominent that were the deliberate public expres- 
sion of his ardent faith. That rare and much coveted 
reward of Catholic loyalty and service, the Laetare 
Medal, was conferred upon him in his seventieth year. 
At the time of his death he had made consider- 
able progress upon a biography of the Rev. Fidelis 
Kent Stone, C. P., his intimate friend for many years. 
His brother, the Rev. Maurice Smith, C. P. died in the 
Argentine mission while it was under the jurisdictj 
of the American Passionists. fy 


NOTHER foundation has been added to the 

Western Province of the Passionists. It is at 

Sierra Madre, Cal., in the diocese of Los 
Angeles, in that region where the nomenclature and 
venerable ruins make the ancient padres a familiar 
memory to the modern world. Rev. Peter Hanley, 
C. P., is in charge of the new foundation. 


MONG the special attractions for European trav- 
ellers this summer will be the Tailteann games 
at Dublin beginning Aug. 2nd. The event is 

planned as a revival of an ancient Irish institution in 
which competition extended to the fields of art and 


culture. Hence picturesque and historically signifi- 
cant features will distinguish the affair and will ap- 
peal to many who would not be interested in the ord- 
inary athletic tournament. 
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The Fad of | Psychology 


By Miriam E. LouGHRAN, Pu. D. 


NOW Thyself”—‘“Make the most of your 
personality”—“Develop that power to at- 
wal tract”—‘‘Learn to be wanted.” These are 
the bits of advice that are screeched at 
us daily—in books, magazines, daily papers, lectures, 
The psychology of life, practical psychology, everyday 
psychology, applied psychology—the words flash out 
at us from bill board, magazine stand, theatre ad. 
editorial page, women’s page, and book review. The 
maltreated word “psychology” has been bantered 
around so carelessly of late that it has acquired a con- 
fusion of meanings. Simply, directly, and all inclu- 
sively it is the science of the mind, but this is a broad 
and but partially tilled field for popular pseudo-scien- 
tists to wander stumblingly around in. They plow 
@: furrows in the untilled part and tread rudely 
ignorantly on explored and cultivated regions. On 
a few basic principles of scientific merit they build a 
flimsy structure of lurid appeal. They tell the young 
girl how to attract men, outlining in glaring bold-faced 
type all the stages from breaking down the reserve to 
eliciting the proposal. They tell the business man 
how to demand respect from his superiors, and make 
his latent powers appreciated. There is no phase of 
life they do not touch, no human problem but what 
they claim to solve. For the most part they attract by 
the lurid and the yellow, and capitalize the interest in 
mystery and sex. 

One of their most popular slogans is “Know Thy- 
self.” This curt advice is good, providing the methods 
for attaining this self knowledge are good, and pro- 
viding it is not carried to the extreme of morbid intro- 


ction. 
0: scientific, healthy knowledge of ourselves and 
e underlying psychological principles actuating our 
behavior is the best way to insure mental balance. 
Such knowledge is the safest assurance against “ner- 


vous breakdowns,” the best prophylaxis against all 
sorts of neuroses. Once given a clear understanding 
of one’s problems, the normal person will have suffi- 
cient intelligence and will power to solve them for 
himself. 

é The fundamental problem which confronts us all 
is the problem of adjusting ourselves to our environ- 
ment. Our environment means the world in which we 
live, move, and have our being. It has its physical as 
well as mental or social aspects. Our adjustments 
must be to both. It is the way in which we respond to 
the situations in which we find ourselves and to the 
people with whom we come in contact that determines 
our personality. 


Our responses are reflexive—purely physical, 
automatic reactions as the contraction or expansion of 
the eye pupil in the presence or absence of light—in- 
stinctive, and acquired. The reflex actions are not im- 
portant to the present question. It is our instinctive 
responses and accompanying emotions, and our ac- 
quired responses, dominated by our intelligence and 
will, that are the important elements in our personality. 
In fact, our personality represents the sum of our 
facilities for adaptation. These facilities are depend- 
ent on our instincts, our emotions, and our intelligence. 
Instinct and emotion are excellent things. Ambition, 
altruism, love, friendship are all products of instinct 
and emotion. If, however, we followed our instincts 
only and gave our emotions full play, the result would 
be chaotic. Whether our behavior is good or bad de- 
pends on how we make use of these fundamentals. We 
must make our intelligence and will power guide 
them. But the instincts are strong and the process of 
guiding them is slow. It is accomplished by precept 
and example, trial and error, reward and punishment, 
training and discipline. While environment and 
heredity have their influence, too, this influence has 
frequently been overestimated, thus excusing a ma- 
jority of bad adjustments, and holding forth a very 
pesssimistic and discouraging outlook to the multitude, 
for there are very few who are born with a perfect 
heredity and into a perfect environment. 


ment to life—our adjustments are our responses 

—our responses are instinctive and acquired. 
First of all, what are instincts? What good are they and 
how should we treat them? When the whole individual 
responds as a unit to some appropriate stimulus we call 
it an instinctive response. This response is always ac- 
companied by emotion. Instinct then is merely an 
inborn tendency to react in a certain predetermined 
manner to certain conditions, and emotion is its dy- 
namic force. Animal behavior is purely instinctive. 
When a cat sees a dog the instinct of self preserva- 
tion causes a sudden mobilization of all her energy. 
The instinct is accompanied by the emotion of fear and 
both are translated into the action of flight. Now when 
one emotion is frustrated another is immediately sub- 
stituted. If this fleeing, frightened cat is suddenly 
confronted by a lake or a brick wall, the emotion of 
fear turns instantly into that of rage and pugnacity. 
These instinctive actions and accompanying emotions 
can best be studied in the conduct of animals, espe- 
cially wild animals. Practically all their responses 


Cm problem then is the problem of our adjust- 
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are dictated by instincts. It is their guidance by the 
intelligence and will that differentiates human from 
animal behavior. It is the interworking and harmony 


of instinct, emotion, and intelligence tnat results in the 
third type of response, the acquired response. 


Our attitude in the presence of very tempting 
food is an acquired response. Instinctively we would 
merely eat, waiting for none of the formalities de- 
manded by convention. All our repressed or controlled 
appetites, all our conformations to the demands of 
convention and to the demands of our own spiritual 
standards are our acquired responses. We are born 
practically without them. We are born with our re- 
flexes and our instincts and emotions, but our acquired 
responses are the result of long and careful training, 
of observation and experience, of example, of trial 
and error, of reward and punishment. It is a long 
process and it must be a careful and scientific one. 
Any haphazard policy brings haphazard results, wrong 
responses, bad adjustments, and consequent unhappi- 
ness and failure. 


NE of the new novels, and perhaps one of the 
best of the fall crop, is a wonderful study of 
personality and adjustments. It is “The Nuptial 

Flight,” by Edgar Lee Masters. In it we have the 
stories of three marriages of three successive genera- 
tions. The first was that of William and Nancy about 
the year 1850; the second, that of their son Walter 
Scott, and Fanny; and the third, that of Walter Scott’s 
son, and Ida. There are slight chronicles and descrip- 
tions of the affairs of other members of the family, 
and all, except that of old William and Nancy, are 
examples of very poor adjustment and the consequent 
futility and incompleteness of life. Heredity was 
obviously not to blame. The descendants of William 
and Nancy should by inheritance have been very sane 
and happy individuals. Nor was environment par- 
ticularly difficult for them. In fact, they all had more 
of this world’s goods than had William and Nancy in 
the beginning. The trouble lay with themselves and 
in their inefficiency in solving their daily problems— 
in their inability to adjust themselves to the world in 
which they lived, in their stupid insistence.on a world 
they thought should be rather than a sane acceptance 
of reality. All this led to wrong responses and a 
complete lack of harmony. Over against all this un- 
happiness we have the supreme contentment and har- 
mony of William and Nancy. They accepted every- 
thing exactly as it was and to every circumstance they 
attuned themselves, from every situation they wrung 
the utmost in the way of happiness. Their wedding 
could hardly have been simpler or more devoid of the 
superficial elements of romance considered almost nec- 
essary in these days. When William asked Nancy to 
be his wife, she was washing dishes. William went 
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immediately for the minister and Nancy “put he 
hands into the sink and closed her eyes as she stoog 
while her blood warmed and her heart sang.” Whe 
William returned with the minister and the ring, Naney 
was finishing the dishes. She “rolled down her sleeves 
and came with William and they were married in the 
presence of Elizabeth (her grandmother). William 
put the ring on Nancy’s finger. Then they returned 
together to the kitchen. William was going to help 
Nancy finish the work while the clergyman reniaineq 
to talk with Elizabeth.” 


OMPARE this to the wedding of their sop 
Walter Scott, and Fanny, the daughter of a New 
England clergyman who had come to Illinois to 

visit her married brother. They were married at the 
brother’s home. There were guests and music and 
feasting, but Fanny hated it all. Her eastern nature 
revolted at the commonness of the small middle west- 
ern town. She hated the people, she hated the music, 
she hated the food, she hated the gifts. She hated the 
small hotel where they spent their first night, and 
went on hating all her life. Never did she cease ler 
unhappy, discontented struggle with her life as it was. 
She took no happiness from the devotion of her hus- 
band, from her home, from her children, but went 
through life battering her head against the stone wall 
of reality—a reality fraught with happiness for one 
who would pick it. 

Then comes their son Alfred who marries Ida, 
twenty years older than himself. He refuses to face 
the reality of her greater age, her yellow teeth, her 
pinkish lids and sticky lashes, her untidy grey hair 
and slovenly habits. She has inspired him to great 
things by her lofty ideals. He feels himself a cad not 
to see through the unattractive exterior to her beautiful 
soul. He does not face the reality of her, and he 
ignores the fact that really sincere ideals are trans- 
lated into one’s daily life. Thus he steps into a c) 
posedly ideal and spiritual communion which can 
last because it is a matter of real life with no sane 
basis in reality. 

These are examples of bad adjustments to envi- 
ronment—of acquired responses which are entirely in- 
efficient and futile. 


While we are able to determine our responses by 
exerting our will and our intelligence, they are, never- 
theless, greatly influenced by two very important ele- 
ments in our natures—our temperament and our 
“spirituality.” Temperament is a tendency to be over- 
sensitive or undersensitive to those items in our en- 
vironment as produce either especially painful or 
especially pleasurable sensations. If we allow out- 
selves to be oversensitive to our emotions, we come to 
overestimate their value and this has a consequent 
effect on our behavior. If mere unpleasantness be- 
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comes abnormally disagreeable, we will seek to avoid 
it at all costs. To escape temporarily unpleasant 
situation we will resort to lying and deceit. It is 
natural that there should be each day a few situations 
more or less disagreeable. These should be borne as 
a part of life. An exaggerated desire to escape all 
pain leads eventually to the sacrifice of character and 
ideals. 


HIS brings us to the other element which influ- 
6 ences our responses—the spiritual element 
which is expressed in our ideals. Those profess- 
ing a formal belief and conscientiously abiding by it 
have their ideals bulwarked by more or less enforced 
concrete practices. This is especially true of Catholics. 
They must go to Mass every Sunday. Aside from the 
grace they receive, they must listen to the expounding 
of Christian principles and exhortation to Christian 
ices. They must go to confession and there re- 
[| advice and direction. They must consider care- 
fully and repent of every act contrary to their ideals. 
In these ways their ideals are strongly reinforced and 
are not left entirely to the vagaries of a character be- 
sieged on all sides by temptations. The person 
merely of ideals without formal belief requires tre- 
mendous strength of will to keep his ideals from be- 
coming corroded and impotent. Frequently in conflict 
with instinctive demands, they lose out. 

We know that our problem is to respond properly 
to our environment. We know that that means that 
we must train our intelligence and will to guide our 
instinct. We know that this process is difficult and is 
influenced strongly by two elements in us, tempera- 
ment and spirituality. But that is not all. The situ- 
ation is further complicated by difficulties presented 
by environment. Throughout the ages man has 
(™@™mred but little. His emotions, his instincts, even 

ps, his intelligence, is the same as it always was. 
His environment, however, has changed hugely. Such 
changes as constitute better food, better houses, more 
comfortable clothing, do not tax his powers of adapta- 
tion. The vast social changes, however, present diffi- 
culties. Modern labor saving devices are in them- 
selves good—telephone, telegraph, radio, rapid tran- 
sit,etc. When they are used as conveniences to facili- 
tate life they are excellent. When they are used to 
omplicate life—to crush one week’s work into one 
hou—when they tempt us to do a dozen things at 
once with our mind flashing rapidly from one thing 
to another, they are very harmful. Here is the typi- 
al program of many of our modern business men. He 
Mshes for a train, then into the tube, then he is 
Whirled upward in an express elevator, and enters his 
iifice already vibrating with the business of the day. 

is mail has been opened and sorted. He starts im- 
mediately dictating letters, answers the phone several 


times, is interrupted by some business callers, consults 
them with his mind on the fact that at eleven he is to 
preside at a committee meeting. His prototype of a 
century or two ago did everything comfortably. His 
business day was pleasantly padded with social inter- 
course and his leisurely methods demanded but a 
single course of thought. Consequently, his relax- 
ation and pleasure was of the same calm, nerve-sooth- 
ing sort. There was no such thing as the modern T. 
B. M. requiring violent and intensive pleasure in re- 
action to violent and intensive business. 

Not only is business revolutionized by all these 
changes, but social life also. A clipping from Life 
gives a clever description of the average New York- 
er’s leisure time activities. “We can catch a 3:10 
train, grab a quick swim, dash back in time for dinner, 
take in a show, and then spin out to a roadhouse.” It 
seems to be a world of rush and unless we are careful 
we are caught in the breathless nervewracking whirl. 
Our scientific discoveries are not to be decried, but 
it must be recognized that in one way they complicate 
rather than simplify life, and make the problem of 
adjustment to our environment more difficult than in 
former days. Present day life calls for greater wis- 
dom in making our responses and greater powers of 
adaptability. With the increase of emotional strain, 
successful mental adaptation to modern demands is 
correspondingly difficult. 


N the midst of all this confusion and strain and 
rush, the evenly-balanced people, and they are 
the majority, succeed in adapting themselves 

very well to these extraordinary factors of modern 


life. There are some, however, who find the task too 
difficult for them. They are the oversensitive. We 
have mentioned them before. In their attempt to 
avoid the disagreeable they become impulsive, emo- 
tional, instinctive. Their actions are hurried and 
without plan or order. In retrospect only do they 
apply judgment and will. The slightest rebuff of un- 
favorable contact or circumstance makes them draw 
into their shell in confusion and try to cover their con- 
fusion in action, action unplanned and impulsive. 
These people frequently have a very splendid phil- 
osophy of life which they talk on at length but rarely 
if ever follow because they have become slaves of 
their sensitiveness. Wishes and fears are so exag- 
gerated that they distort all thought. It is a com- 
mon failing of us all to believe what we wish were 
true rather than what is really true. Obviously this 
tends to poor adjustments to the world as it is and, 
therefore, discontent. Chronic discontent of this sort 
finds its outlet in new cults and religious and pseudo- 
philosophies. Their prophets are but poor adjusters 
creating a world to their liking in which will be the 
elements they most crave for themselves, a social 
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world without laws or customs to hinder any of their 
desires. The restrictions to which they have found 
adjustment difficult have no place in their new Utopia. 
Here their weaknesses and failings are assets which 
are destined to make them great leaders. Free-love 
doctrinaires are but one example of these malcon- 
tents. These people are by no means feebleminded or 
obviously abnormal. They are neurasthenic. Self- 
knowledge, and the acceptance of the world as it is 
as the starting point, would undoubtedly bring them 
a degree of happiness and contentment. 

The typical shell-shock case is an example of 
how ignorance of the elements in a problem of per- 
sonal adjustment leads to poor solution. Fear is a 
natural reaction to danger. It is not cowardice. In 
fact, it is the only condition which makes courage 
possible. To act in the face of fear is courage. Now 
if a man confuses fear and cowardice, he will ignore 
his fear and refuse to believe in its legitimate pres- 
ence instead of accepting the natural fact and making 
a sensible effort to control it. As a result, the physi- 
cal manifestations of his fear, quickened heart beat, 
rigidity of muscle, etc., force themselves on his at- 
tention and to him they are alarming symptoms of 
some serious disorder. Then comes the deadlock of 
total incapacity. 

These elements in our natures which we have 
seen make our adjustments difficult are frequently 
noticeable in childhood. Considering what an influ- 
ence they are in determining our success and con- 
tentment in afterlife, it would be well if in their incip- 
ient stages they received attention. In children, over- 
sensitiveness shows itself in an abnormal dependence 
on praise and an abnormal fear of disapproval. This 
trait should be neither pampered nor ignored, but 
trained to be subject to intelligence and will power. 
Indulgence and harshness are alike wrong. Punish- 
ments and rewards should be immediate, automatic, 
and logical, and not the arbitrary action of authority. 
When the mental development of a child far excells 
his physical development, there is a tendency on the 
part of devoted parents to boast of their child’s prec- 
ocity. This is a mistake. Physical, mental and moral 
developments should advance harmoniously. The in- 
fant phenomenon rarely escapes nervous disorders. 


HE unfavorable environmental difficulties of 

modern life, children have to cope with even 

more than do grownups. The goal for leisure- 
time activities seems to be excitement rather than 
healthful pleasure, superimposed rather than con- 
structive play. The whole movement of the age seems 
to be away from creative and toward superimposed 
entertainment. The professional stage, professional 
music, professional ball games, professional golf, pro- 
fessional tennis, protessional sports and entertainment 


of all sorts are creeping on us and taking such 2 holq 
that the world in general is gradually turning into , 
huge inactive audience. The majority no longer make 
their own plays, but go rather to see the Barrimore; 
or the Pickfords and let that satisfy their desire fo, 
the drama. Great crowds sit on bleachers and watch 
the big league games. Thousands spend an intens: 
four minutes and many times as many dollars op 
Dempsey and Firpo. In all these audiences there js 
wild excitement, but excitement without any outlet js 
action other than screaming and thumping your neigh. 
bor on the back. Real pleasure demands energy with 
a goal for achievement, action and an objective. 





The Mystic 


By J. Corson MILLER 


Across the jeweled night of moon and stars, 
When music lifts from daisies in the grass, 

And peacefully the river croons a song, 

I feast my eyes upon the Face of God. 

There is a deathless tenderness in night 

That holds th’ unbosomed love of sleeping hills.-- 
The twittering thrush, the watchdog’s echoing bark 
And all the ghostly griefs that ride the wind 


Along innumerable trails of men. 


’ 


Beauty is goodness, and God's heart is good. 

I feel it throb above the city’s streets 

A-drip with charity for men grown blind 

And deaf to all the music in God’s heart. 

His song rolls down the streets of steel and sto 
To pace the careless feet of men who scorn 

The thought of an all-just, yet merciful, God, 
But always down His mystic ladder of gold, 
Spanning His house with an indifferent world, 
Across the many silver-vistaed night, 

Along the blackened channels of shock and storm, 
By noonday’s sun that flares like burnished brass, 
Or through the ruddy sunset’s dying beams, 

I read the friendly) smile on God's dear Face. 

I hear His cherished lullaby float down 

As from a father to his fretful brood, 

Upon the sleeping roofs of all the world; 

And ’mid the chaos of joy and grief and hate 
And I am glad. 


I send Him love for love. 
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Mrs. St. Rope’s Bridesmaid 


By JoHN AyYsCcouUGH 


OLD’S End, where Mrs. Backus lived, had by 
that time fallen into the octopus-arms of 
London, and had possibly not been improved 
by that embrace. Mr. Polder, who claimed 

to be the oldest inhabitant, said he minded when it 
was in the country. 


“How was it brought up?” demanded Geeny 
Backus, on one occasion when she overheard Mr. 
Polder make this statement to another customer of 
riper years. For Mr. Polder kept shop; he had indeed 
inherited the business from his step-mother, and was 
in the habit of describing the scales on his counter 
as a Hair Loom. He liked, said he, to think “as it 
was like a country shop.” Perhaps that was why 
some of his stock was of venerable antiquity, and 
wag it was of a miscellaneous character. For he 

in groceries, boot-laces, stationery, potatoes, 
pomatum, lamp-oil, ladies’ blouses, three-penny novels, 
“kindling,” cheap sweets, saucepans, and brown earth- 
enware teapots. © 


Mr. Polder “minded when The Swan with Two 
Necks was Squire Swan’s reside-ence and was called 
Goldsend Awl, when there were geese on the common, 
and folks could fish in the canell.” The Canal had 
for many years been the name of a street; any geese 
there might be lived inside the houses, and the Com- 
mon was the name of a sort of lop-sided square round 
which stood the best shops, the Post Office, and the 
Co-operative. 

“If Gold’s End was once in the country,” asked 
Geeny Backus, “how was it brought up?” 

“Tt never was brought up, my dear,” said Mr. 
Polder; “it had no call. London come to hit.’ 

e ordinary parlance Mr. Polder merely dropped 
his h’s; when specially impressive he put them in 
where dictionaries omit them. 

“London come to hus,” he added; “‘we’d never no 
call to go looking for London ... . and half-a-pound 
of best black’ll make one-and-eleven, Mrs. Fogle; and 
the kettle two-and-five, and the treacle and henvellops, 
yesterday, three-and-a-penny. I minds Eye Waymen, 
Ido; at least, my father’s told me when I was a nipper 
as he’d a big bone o’ one as used to "hang in chains 
onthe Common. He was called Bigboot Ben, he was, 
and they ’anged ’im for settin’ on the Brighton Mail, 
‘im and four others as was ’is ’complisses.” 

“Who,” inquired Geeny, “was the Brighton Male 
—was he very strong?” 

“My dear, it was the coach as brought the 
Brighton letters up. And fully harmed it was. So 
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Bigboot Ben got more than he wanted, a slug in his 
neck and another in his ’orse’s ’ocks.” 

“There are slugs in our back-kitchen,” said Geeny 
with some pride. ‘“What’s a horse’s ox?” 


“T doubt,” observed Mr. Polder, ‘as your mother’ll 
be wanting that Matchless, and you’d better be run- 
ning ‘ome with it.” 

It was Monday morning, and there seemed some 
justice in Mr. Polder’s reminder: how could Mrs. 
Backus start her “wash” without any soap? Geeny 
had already been gone some time before her arrival 
at Mr. Polder’s, having encountered Alexandra Wingle 
on her way. 

“Why aren’t you at school, Geeny Backus?” that 
young lady had demanded. 

“Why aren’t you?” Miss Backus had retorted. 

“Ma’s had ancther little girl, and I’m kept at home 
to look after the children, and get pa’s dinner. It’s 


to be called Cometta, in illusions, Pa says, to the 
Comet. We think ordinary Christian names common.” 


HE Wingles family were all for originality and 
© distinction; Mr. Wingle was a builder, and had 

added battlements to the top of the bay-window 
of the front room downstairs, and had also provided 
a sort of battlemented handle to his dwelling, in alu- 
sion to which the legend “St. Wingle’s Tower” was 
painted in red Gothic letters on a green tin ribbon 
affixed to the front door. Over the best bedroom 
window Mr. Wingle had let in a stucco face of the 
great Duke of Wellington, so amply provided with 
the traditional feature as to suggest to neighbors envi- 
ous of the Wingle distinction the title of “Nosey Hall” 
for the Wingle residence. 

“There'll be a christening as soon as ma’s up,” 
Alexandra remarked casually,” and I’m to be a brides- 
maid, in white with a comet in silver tissue in my hat.” 

“They don’t have bridesmaids at christenings,” 
objected Geeny jealously. 

“We do,” insisted Miss Wingle. “Families that 
are families have customs that those that aren’t fam- 
ilies at all would never think of.” 

Somewhat depressed, Geeny Backus went on to 
Mr. Polder’s and, ultimately, home, where she re- 
ported the new arrival at St. Wingle’s Tower, and 
that Alexandra was to be a bridesmaid in a tissue- 
paper comet. 

Mrs. Backus opined that the costume indicated 
would prove to be illegal, and later in the day took 
Mrs. Torkin’s opinion on the subject. 

“And ’Cometta,’ too! Who’d ever a thought o’ 
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such a name for an innocent baby?” Mrs. Backus 
added, enviously. 

“Ay, and it’ll be her name when she’s grown up 
and has married perhaps,” agreed Mrs. Torkins; “‘and 
she’ll be none so proud of a name as tells her age. 
That’s the worst o’ them local names. I’d an aunty 
called Balaclava, and when she turned forty, didn’t 
all the world know? And she might have called her- 
self eight-and-twenty for years together, and got mar- 
ried. ‘Ma’ she’d say to my grandmother, ’it’s the name 
you set on me has kep’ me single.’ Not as her ma 
would have it. ’No, Bally, it’s your squint,’ she’d 
say; ‘young men like to know which of ’em a girl’s 
lookin’ at.” 

“Did you ever hear tell,” queried Mrs. Backus, 
“of a bridesmaid at a christenin’?” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Torkins, unwilling to dis- 
avow acquaintance with customs alleged to be indi- 
cative of family consequence, “things varies. I know 
some high folks are always buried at night, midnight 
mostly and some have jools in their weddin’ rings.” 

“Lor! I shouldn’t feel respectable wi’ a ring like 
that—I shouldn’t feel as folks believed I was proper 
married.” 

“Nor me. 
regular party for the christenin’. 
invite for sure—” 

“Oh, and you, Mrs. Torkins,” protested Mrs. 
Backus meekly. “Mr. Torkins could buy up Wingle 
and not feel it.” 

It was, indeed, commonly reported that Mr. Tor- 
kins, who owned a little cottage-property, could sell 
a neighbor up and feel it as little as might be. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Torkins, “and why not your- 
self? Mrs. Wingle has never been too high to accept 
a cup o’ your tea, and a shrimp, or bit o’ salary, for 
I’ve seen her. Depend upon it, if they make a doing 
of it Wingleses’ll like the neighbors to see. I shall 
call round to ask how she and the baby are doin’; and 
you might send Geeny or Tossy with a message if 
you're too busy with your wash.” 

“Well, I will.” 


I suppose Wingleses’ll be having a 
Miss Frant they'll 


ND Mrs. Backus resolved to give a touch of dis- 
tinction to her inquiries. An unassisted verbal 
message she thought would be common, and 

she determined to despatch one of her husband’s busi- 
ness cards to Mrs. Wingle with a suitable inscription. 
That lady accordingly received, an hour or two later, 
per favor of Georgina and Thomasina, a blue ticket 
with the following legend in print: 


Z. BACKUS 
Chimneys Cleaned 
Families waited on at their own Residences. 


(as if to assure the public that Z. Backus did not insist 
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on chimneys being sent for cleaning to his place oj 
business.) Above which inscription, in manuscript, 
rather crowded together to cover up the print of 
thumb, was added: “Compts. to Mrs. Wingle ang 
latest, hopping your doing Nicely.” : 

Mrs. Wingle, who liked to think she had a mis. 
sion to elevate the local social standards, did not de. 
ride this message, but saw in it a laudable conscious. 
ness of the existence of visiting-cards, and also 
sense on Mrs. Backus’s part of superior methods be. 
ing called for in her, Mrs. Wingle’s, case. In returp 
she graciously despatched a black-edged envelope ad. 
dressed to N. Wingle Esq. (and for the sake of that 
addition long retained in the corner of the sitting-room 
looking-glass) on which in green pencil was written 
in Alexandra’s hand: “Ma begs to say I’m doing as 
well as can be expected and Cometta a bueautiful in. 
phant.” In due course also Mrs. Wingle invited Mrs, 
Bachus to the christening, not to the church, but to the 
subsequent gathering at St. Wingle’s Tower. Mrs, 
Wingle’s Gathering was universally spoken of by her 
neighbors as a sort of swelling, boil, or chilblain. 4 

Miss Frant was there, of course. No one had h 
any doubts of that. She was used to “high” circles, 
and was an authoress. Mr. Polder, though a bachelor, 
was there; indeed the Wingle family were pretty deep 
in his books besides he. was the oldest inhabitant, and 
his nephew had been the Rev. M. Polder, and a mis- 
sionary, whom the natives of an anonymous island 
(vaguely reported as situated “at Southsea”) had di- 
gested instead of his teaching. 

Mrs. Torkins was present in more braclets than 
had ever before been seen together. Mrs. Sprint, of 
The Swan with Two Necks, was present, because she 
lived in what had been Goldsend Hall, and had the 
last squire’s hatchment hung up in the “lounge” as a 
cheerful and heraldic corroboration of the sign outside. 


Wingle’s mother, a widow lady who live 

“a Nuity,” and wore in her cap an immense 
cameo held by her friends to represent her deceased 
lord, but by the artist originally intended to recall the 


UT perhaps the pivot of the party was » 


features of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Nothing 
could be more aristocratic than Mrs. Wingle’s mother's 
name, which she, a woman of lofty instincts, had for 
many years (since, in fact, the demise of her husband) 
written St. Ropes, though Joseph Stropes was the 
designation of her late lamented in his death certifi- 
cate. Almost equal in gentility to her name was Mrs. 
St. Ropes’s disorder, which was gout, “Always,” she 
boasted, “hereditary in our family.” Indeed before 
beginning on her slice of christening cake she re- 
minded her daughter of the necessity she was under 
of first swallowing “Dr. Savem’s Drops,” which led 
the company instantly to figure to themselves a family 
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physician, resident perhaps in the West End, in con- 
stant and assiduous attendance. 
Mrs. St. Ropes may or may not have foreseen this 
impression; at all events she did not mention the fact 
that Dr. Savem’s Drops were a patent medicine, sov- 
ereion against neuritis, arthritis, gout, sciatica, dizzi- 
ness, noises in the head, lumbago, deafness, sore- 
throat and housemaid’s knee; or that the widow’s at- 
tention had been drawn to the same by an advertise- 
men: in Social Snips headed “Are you Well?” and 
illustrated by the photograph of a stoutish lady in a 
fur boa, identified as Mrs. Aurelia Purby, of 1116 
Durnam Road, Darlington, who wrote to the propriet- 
ors of Dr. Savem’s Drops stating that for one hundred 
and twenty-nine nights she had never closed her eyes 
in sleep owing to shooting pains, like the stabs of red- 
hot knitting-needles, in all the joints of both hands. 
Seventeen physicians had successively proclaimed her 
gout incurable, but a neighbor had asked her, “Why 
not try Dr. Savem’s Drops?” and she had tried them; 
fter two drops she fell into a soft and easy sleep. 
@: finishing the first bottle she found herself 

mpletely and finally cured, and would be obliged to 
the proprietors if they would forward per return of 
post six of the large bottles at 3s 3d. 

Among the lesser, but still shining lights of the 
company was Mr. Madder, the lodger, an anaemic but 
ultra-genteel young man who painted coats of arms 
for a firm of heraldic stationers in Long Acre. His in- 
clusion in the Gathering was due not solely to his 
gentility, but partly to the fact that his bedroom was in 
requisition as a cloak-room for the ladies, and partly 
to the circumstance that he had painted the christen- 
ing cake. 

Not the least distinguished feature of the Gath- 
ering was that cake itself. It resembled a stunted 
wedding cake and had a silver edging or beading 
round the top, suggestive of a necklace of dinner pills. 

the center of its upper surface hovered a cherub 
& angel) with silver wings, and real hair alleged to 
ave been cut from Cometta’s own head. Mr. Madder 
had further enriched the upper surface of th: cake by 
a picture of St. Wingle’s Tower (entirely ignoring any 
adjacent houses, and representing it as situated in a 
spacious park), in which the actual tower or handle 
appeared to be some hundred and fifty feet in height. 
Not to injure this work of art the cake was inverted, 
and carved, so to speak, from the bottom. 

“If I was you, Mrs. Wingle” declared Mrs. Tor- 
kins, “I’d keep it under a glass shade.” 

Mr. Madder looked gratified, and pulled up his 
already very high collar and pulled down his cuffs. 

“So should I,” agreed Mrs. Spint, “and it would 
be a pretty thing to keep till Cometta’s marriage, and 
make it the top of her wedding cake. 

“And what’s more,” said Mrs. Torkins, “I'll give 
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you the glass shade Mrs. Wingle. I’ve one just the 
size on a ebonized stand, with chenill round. It shall 
be my present to Cometta on her christening day.” 

All felt how handsome this was in Mrs. Torkins, 
though no one was surprised. Mr. Torkins being a 
pawn-broker, all sorts of miscellaneous articles might 
be expected to be in his possession. 

Mrs. St. Ropes bowed, as though the christening 
cake was her own, and the compliments offered to her- 
self while she inclined her majestic cap she elevated 
the hand that held her piece of cake, and specially 
crooked her already crooked little finge:. 

Mrs. Wingle glanced at her husband, and mur- 
mured, “We both of us, in Cometta’s name, thank you, 
Mrs. Torkins, for your kind thought.” 

She said this with such dignity that poor Mrs. 
Torkins was not at all sure that she had not taken a 
liberty. 


Y this time all the party were munching the 
B christening cake, which tasted like a mixture 

of plum-pudding and cupboard. 

“My!” cried Mrs. Spint, choking, “if I haven’t 
chewed on something!” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” declared her hostess 
symbolically, “if you’d got the Ten Thousand a Year 
legacy!” 

Somewhat nervously Mrs. Spint (behind her 
pocket-handkerchief, which was one of her best half- 
dozen purchased after the demise of her late father, . 
and adorned with a deep mourning border) disengaged 
a crooked sixpence. 

“TI thought as much,” quoth Mrs. Wingle trium- 
phantly; “Ten Thousand Pounds per Annum within a 
twelvemonth, Mrs. Spint, that means; and let me con- 
gratulate you.” 

“And Mrs. Spint is the lady as’ll know how to 
spend it!” opined Mr. Polder, rubbing his hands jo- 
cosely. “If there’s any more leggicies in the cake I’d 
nor say no to another slice.” 

Before Mr. V"~ole. who was “carving” the cake 
had time to comp! ---+ hint, Miss Frant 
emitted a sort of ss 
choke. 

“Ho, ho!” 
something too, } 
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ultimately successful, and r-sulted in the appearance 
before the public of a plain hoop-ring. 

“Dear me!” cried the humorous Mr. Polder, who 
found himself suddenly a wit without foreseeing it; 
“We shan’t have Miss Frant among us long, it seems.” 

The expression unfortunately was, in the mind of 
Mrs. Backus, associated with the formula used by the 
club-doctor, when intimating that even his skill could 
hardly prolong a patient’s life; and she said in a low 
voice: 

“Lor! I suppose these Amens (omens?) are like 
dreams, and goes by contrairies.” 

“Tut, tut!” cried Mr. Polder, a little dashed; “I 
said Miss Frant! When that Hemblem has done its 
orfice, where’ll Miss Frant be then? There won’t be 
any such person. She’ll be another lady altogether. 
Mrs.—” 

“No names, please, Mr. Polder!” begged Mrs. 
Spint, chuckling, and tying up her Ten Thousand a 
Year in a corner of her funeral handkerchief. 

To do him justice, Mr. Polder had no notion of 
mentioning a name; if pressed for one, as that for 
which Miss Frant would relinquish her own, he would 
have been extremely at a loss. 

Miss Frant assumed some dignity of demeanor. 

“Had I ever cared to change,” she observed in a 
lofty aside to Mrs. St. Ropes, “it would not have been 
to become Mrs. Anything... .” 

“Oh, Ma!” Alexandra Wingle almost screamed, 
“T’ve swallowed the engagement.” 

But it was a false alarm; what had gone down 
was merely a rather sharp and scratchy portion of 
the “icing” of the cake. 

“So!” chuckled Mr. Polder, “there’s a Hen Gage- 
ment, as well as a fortin and a marriage in the cake! 
Praps it'll be my turn now. Setting where I do,” and 
heslightly pressed Mrs. St. Rope’s foot with his own 
under the table. “I feel like being Hen Gaged.” 


TRANGE to say, Mrs. St. Ropes, in spite of 

her name (thus by implication imperilled), her 

cameo and her gout, did not take this at all 
amiss. True, no one saw the squeeze, and no one but 
herself felt it; emboldened by that circumstance, she 
smiled into her tea-cup as her daughter said: 


“Pray, Mr. Polder, don’t be looking at Alex- 
andra; don’t be putting ideas into her head yet awhile. 
Young ladies of thirteen and four months aren’t to be 
r “get, thinking of engagements.” 

: 2 As Mr. Polder was certainly on the prudent side 

§ixgy, it is probable he was not thinking of Alex- 

dgpteAlexgndra’s grandmamma smiled quite broadly 
info hePtea cup. 


Bic Mr. Polder. “If I was thinking 


a! were in a diffrent copacity. In 


the copacity she’s performing today, th’ at the Halter, 
not the Fount.” ; 

“Bridesmaid!” cried Mrs. Spint, with great acu- 
men. 
Mrs. St. Ropes fell, as she regarded Alexandra 
with fresh interest, into a sentimental reverie. “Tt 
would,” she thought, “be new and pretty. A grand- 
daughter to hold one’s bokay.” 

Mrs. St. Ropes knew all about Mr. Polder. He 
was a prudent (not to say stingy) bachelor. He had 
a good business, and the adjoining house was not ces- 
picable. Mr. Stropes had been a widower—a heart 
never previously occupied appealed to her as also 
“new.” Mr. Polder owned house-property, and cer- 
tainly had “banked money” as well. 

Absent-mindedly Mrs. St. Ropes just touched Mr. 
Polder’s foot with her own; merely touched it, and 
that accidentally. She was not the woman to press 
it with her own—especially as (remembering a cer- 
tain bulge in Mr. Polder’s boot) it seemed possible 
his toes might be as tender as his heart. 

A bottle of port wine was now opened; it wa 
Mrs. Spint’s offering to the gathering, and as she 7.) 
known she should help to drink it, she had selected a 
not inferior brand. 

“And I,” said Mr. Spint, who was a good-natured 
man enough, “will send a ‘bottle of sherry. What's 
tea to drink an innicent babby’s health in?” 

So everybody had a couple of wine glasses, ex- 
cept Alexandra, who was accommodated with an egg 
cup. 

Mr. Polder clinked glasses with Mrs. St. Ropes, 
and boldly proposed Cometta’s health” and many of 
them—whether of various sorts of health or of further 
Comettas the company was left in uncertainty. 

“And couplin,” he added, “the ’ealths of Comet- 
ter’s pa and ma, and likewise the grandma.” 

“Oh, but,” protested Mrs. Wingle hospitably, 
“that’s too much to go in one glass! Drink up Cometta 
first and join ma, and me and Wingle in another.” » 

No one had the least objection. The second toas 
was drunk in sherry, a “stout” and somewhat heady 
brand. 

(“I'll let ’em feel that they’re drinking some- 
thing,” Mr. Spint had said to himself. “I'll warm 
their vitals.”) 

Mr. Polder’s vitals were clearly warmed. 

“Law!” said he, “If I wasn’t thinking so much of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wingle that I forgot to include their 
distinguished ma and ma-in-law.” 

Mrs, St. Ropes raised an eyebrow (the other had 
a slight scar across it, the result of an accident in her 
infancy, and would not go up.) She hardly relished 
such a lapse of memory. But a glance of Mr. Pold- 
er’s eye reassured her; she perceived his feigned for- 
getfulness was but a “roose.” 
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“Not,” said Mr. Polder, “but what Mrs. St. Ropes 
jeserves a toast to herself.” 

“Hear, hear,” applauded Mr. Madder, as the only 
her gentleman in the company unconnected with the 


mily. 
Mrs. St. Ropes bowed—with urbane majesty— 
| unconsciously allowed Mr. Polder to fill her glass, 
rink her own health. 
‘I lifts my glass,” cried he, “to the ’ealth and 
‘appiness—” 
‘Gone!”’ murmured the widow, in a Siddons-like 


‘To the perpetchal ’ealth and renood ’appiness,” 
said Mr. Polder “of the lady as we must (for the 
present) illude to as—Mrs. St. Ropes. While,” he 
proceeded argumentatively, “Britons ’as Highs’—and 
he turned his own eyes gallantly on the lady named— 
“we can ’ardly believe as Mrs. St. Ropes will be her 
title long.” 


HERE was immense applause, under cover of 

which the toastee swallowed her sherry. Thus 

encouraged, Mr. Polder chuckled again, and 
fumbled in his waistcoat pocket. 

“What,” asked he, holding up a slightly crumpled, 
but shining, object, “does that look like? I can’t guess. 
I found it in my second piece .... Can any lady 
oblige by naming the harticle?” 

“Why, Mr. Polder!” giggled Mrs. Wingle, “if you 
haven’t been and got the engagement ring in your 
second piece!” 

“Dear hearts!” cried Mrs. Backus. 

“I never did!” murmured Mrs. Torkins. 


“Truly ridiculous!” sniffed Miss Frant, as though 
in confidence to the company at large. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” cried Mrs. Wingle. 

“Nor me,” agreed her husband. 

“Why should you?” wondered Mrs. St. Ropes. 

“Nothing ridiklus about it,” quoth Mr. Polder, 
“no more’n for Miss Frant to get the weddin’ ring. Oo 
grudged it her? Not me; no, nor yet envied—any- 
body—so I didn’t. Very well, then.” 

If Mr. Polder spoke less lucidly than he intended 
he was singularly well understood—especially by 
Miss Frant, who rose from table with a toss of her 
head, and a certain trembling of it too, and shook the 
crumbs from her lap as though they had been the dust 
from her feet. 

“Having,” she said, with crushing sweetness to 
her hostess, “another engagement, Mrs. Wingle, I hope 
you will excuse my retiring.” 

“Another’ engagement!” commented Mr. Polder 
(with whom Miss Frant did not deal.) “One a’ready, 
eh? Letsoap without a engagement ring, engage- 
ment rings being truly ridiklus.” 
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“Never mind her,’ whispered Mrs. S‘. 
“don’t you pay any attention to her.” 

“Not to her. No; it’s not to her I should think o’ 
paying attentions,’ and Mr. Polder in his answering 
whisper conveyed a world of meaning. 

Mrs. St. Ropes was quite confused, and protested 
she couldn’t understand him at all. 


The ring having completed the circuit of the table, 
had been returned to its “winner,” as the Gathering 
described Mr. Polder. The Gathering had now, how- 
ever, left the table all except Mr. Polder and Mrs. St. 
Ropes. Miss Frant, tremulously escorted by Mrs. 
Wingle, had gone upstairs to the Madder cloakroom, 
where she was endeavoring to disavow Mr. Polder, 
so to speak. 


“He is not,” she repeated earnestly, “he is not of 
our class. You must make allowances, Miss Frant. 
Ignorance is born in some people.” Mrs. Wingle was 
clearly of opinion that she and Miss Frant had been 
born completely educated. 

He certainly is not of my class,” said Miss Frant 
loftily. “I had not foreseen meeting him.” 

Mrs. St. Ropes and Mr. Polder were still at table. 

“So you can’t understand me at all?” he asked. 

“Not in the least,” declared Mrs. St. Ropes, 
firmly. 

“Not this ?” 


Mr. Polder held the engagement ring out between 
his forefinger and thumb, much as if he had been a 
conjurer about to change it into a rabbit or a new- 
laid egg. 

Mrs. St. Ropes looked at it with some interest, 
but shook her head. Setting down her wine glass, 
her hand lay near it on the table cloth. Mr. Polder 
clutched it. 


“Nor this?” he demanded, slipping the ring upon 
the “engagement finger.” “I think you understand this. 
Eh, Mrs. St. Ropes ?” ‘ 

“Mr. Polder! How can I help understanding 
that? Oh, Mr. Polder! How you've taken me back!” 
* * * 

4 S Mr. Polder stepped home he said to himself, 
“There’s no doubt about the Nuity: eighty-five 
pounds a year, eighty-five pounds sterling per 


annium” he dwelt on the “sterling” as if, had Mrs. St. 
Rope’s annuity been less unimpeachable, it would have 
been payable in pounds avoirdupois. 

“Eighty-five pounds sterling, as I’ve ascertained 
afore movin’ a step arter her. And the furniture where 
she lives all her own, leggicied to her by the first 
ventur. Not a unpleasant woman neither; and genteel; 
a figure-’ead, as you might say. And Alexandra shall 
be bridesmaid—it’ll be noo, and rether striking. It 
was goodish port—I shouldn’t mind a dozen of it.” 


Ropes, 





A Rambler’s Passion Notes 


By Cures E. Hopson 


O all you. who passe by, behold and see: 

Man stole the fruit, but I must climbe the tree; 
The tree of life to all, but only me: 

Was ever grief like mine? 


F there be a more touching portrayal of the 

Passion than George Herbert’s “The Sac- 

rifice,” we have yet to hear of it. The Caro- 

line poet’s pathetic treatment of this ex- 
haustless theme is worthy of repeated study. 

We propose to briefly mention a few scenes and 
incidents bearing on the subject which have attracted 
our attention. 

Of course every church, every altar, every Holy 
Sacrifice bears intimately on our theme. Deus qui 
nobis sacramento mirabili Passionis Tuae memoriam 
reliquisti. And every Mass is, in a way, a feast of 
Corpus Christi. 

One recalls the noble Passionist church at High- 
gate in North London, rising on an eminence, con- 
spicuous from afar. Here, every other Sunday, that 


gifted tenor, Santley, gave his services at the High 


Mass, a worthy offering. Then there was the charm- 
ing little Passionist house at Ambleteuse, near Bou- 
logne, to which we pilgrimaged it as a lad, away off 
in a remoteness of farms, and simple peasants of the 
Pas de Calais; it must have been confiscated long 
since by Government; ’tis a way they have in every 
country. The wonder is that religious foundations 
have not learned by this time to rent, not build, their 
houses. 

Every one who visits Paris sees the Sainte-Chap- 
elle, that gorgeous Gothic glory, with its wonderful 
stained glass and richly-bedizened walls, built by 
Louis IX (St. Louis) some seven centuries ago for 
the custody of the relics of the Passion which he had 
obtained. This beautiful chapel is in the Palace of 
Justice. Here formerly a red Mass was celebrated 
annually, at the opening of the Law Term. Now it is 
merely maintained as a national relic, a mere monu- 
ment of former beliefs. 

Hard by on the Island of the City, the original 
Lutetia (mud town), is the magnificent Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, or Our Lady. Here, in 1239, St. Louis 
deposited the Crown of Thorns, a portion of the True 
Cross, and one of the nails which had pierced the 
Savior’s flesh. 

One Good Friday we were at another noteworthy 
church of the Passion, the Chapel of the Precious 
Blood at Bruges, in Belgian Flanders. One gains it 
by passing under the graceful belfry which Longfel- 


low has glorified in verse, and then ascending some 
stairs. The Holy Blood is in a glass phial, and the 
devout pass up a nuinber of stone steps to an altar, 
where a vested priest presents it to the kneeling wor. 
shippers in turn. It was given to one Tierry of Alsace 
by his cousin, Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, and brows): 
to Bruges after the Second Crusade. 


VEN in England, despite the iconoclasm at the 
Reformation, and later during the ascendancy 
of Cromwell, a number of ancient witnesses to 

medieval devotion to the Passion may still be seen. 

For instance, at the University of Cambridge, on 
the arms of Corpus Christi College, appears th 
ancient emblem of the Passion, the pelican in h 
“piety;” the bird feeding her brood with blood from 
her own breast 

In the roval College of King’s, nearly opposite, the 
unique collection of ancient glass in the chapel has sur- 
vived in some marvelous manner and, though most of 
the subjects depict scenes from the Life of Our Lady, 
the Patroness of the church, yet the following scenes 
from the Passion are to be seen, type above, antitype 
beneath: The Manna and the Last Supper; the Fall 
of the Angels and the Agony in the Garden; Cain 
Killing Abel and Judas Betraying His Master; Shimei 
Mocking David and Christ Derided; Jeremias Impris- 
oned and Christ Tried by Annas; Ham Mocking Noe 
and Herod Scoffing at Christ; Satan Flogging Job and 
Pilate Scourging Jesus; Solomon Crowned and Jesus 
Crowned with Thorns; Naomi Mourning Her Hus- 
band and the Women Lamenting Christ; and, in t 
east window, the Nailing to the Cross, Christ viere) 
and the Descent from the Cross. 

In Trinity College Chapel, which was built by 
Queen Mary Tudor during her brief reign, a very 
beautiful silver cross stands over the altar. It was 
formerly a processional cross in Spain, whence it was 
brought in recent years by a member of the College. 

Then there is the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
a little circular Norman building dating from crusading 
times, intending to reproduce, in a measure, the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

In a village church near by, a cedar chest has 
escaped, with a carving of the Crucifixion, besides 
others of the Resurrection and the Assumption. 

In another church they saved a small stone cruci- 
fix by bricking it up, and it was discovered only after 
three hundred years. 

And at yet another church, on the gable of one of 
the transepts, stands an Early English “Majestas” 
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sod, which can not be later than the Twelfth Cen- 
tury. Christ is represented as wearing an old English 
regal crown, and is fully robed. The rood is naturally 
much worn by the weather of long ages. It probably 
escaped the Puritans by being outside on the roof; 
out o| sight and out of mind. 

At a village between Cambridge and the Cathe- 
wn of Ely is a rare survival, the old town cross, 
aloft. stone shaft. But the cross which should crown 
it, has, naturally, gone. 

Most remarkable of all these relics of devotion 
to the Passion is this ancient rebus in one of the 
churches, to be deciphered by those possessed of pa- 
tience and scholarship. Here it is: 


ov A D oT M P 
OS NGVIS IRVS RISTI VLCEDINE AVIT 
H SA M xX OD L 


Meaning that Christ cleanses those befouled by 
the serpent’s venom with His Precious Blood. 


dral 


Reading thus, as may readily be seen: 


Quos anguis dirus tristi mulcedine pavit 
Hos sanguis mirus Christi dulcedine lavit 


O far from any desire to destroy them, these 
scant relics are now meticulously treasured, 
by antiquarians and by the strong party in the 

established Church, which claims to be as much Cath- 
olic as the Pope himself, a complete change of posture 
from that of Cranmer and Ridley. In the cathedrals 
and parish churches in England crucifixes and repre- 
sentations of various scenes of the Passion are erected 
again, and have been this half century or more. Nor 
is this matter of wonder for, unlike the Scots and the 
Germans, the English did not apostatize; they were 
robbed of their religion by the all-powerful Tudors, 

Henry VIII and his daughter Elizabeth, who them- 
é@... were, if anything, Catholics at heart. There 
were popular risings against the destruction of the 
old order in the West of England, in the Eastern Coun- 
ties, and in the North. Take, for instance, the Pil- 
grimage of Grace in Yorkshire, in 1536. The 30,000 
insurgents bore a banner, emblazoned with the sym- 
bols of the Passion, and commenced restoring the re- 
ligious to the houses whence they had been ejected. 
This rising could only be suppressed by perjury and 
the treacherous breach of his plighted word on the part 
of the king. 

When Elizabeth made the final religious settle- 
ment, a great part of the ancient beliefs and rites were 
retained, for instance, the cross in baptism, to which 
the Puritans took such exception, and it is hence that 
you have men like George Herbert and other near- 
Catholic Caroline divines, as also the modern “Anglo- 
Catholic” movement. 


Shifting the scene to the New World, we find in 
Mexico a people still, in the main, possessed of re- 
ligious instincts, despite ‘““Laws of Reform,” and more 
recent anti-religious enactments, and the outstanding 
object of their devotion is the Passion. Thus, in Holy 
Week, no one can get a laborer to work after the Tues- 
day. They crowd the churches on those days, cele- 
brating realistic ceremonies, weeping over the dead 
Christ, laid on a bier—and burning Judas next morn- 
ing with great enthusiasm and discharge of fireworks. 
Some of the men used to scourge their naked backs on 
Good Friday with a zeal rivaling that of the Indian 
fakirs. Gruesome suffering appears to have a weird 
fascination for them. Witness their ancient images of 
Christ Scourged, of the Crowning with Thorns, of the 
Crucifixion, agonizing in its crude but incisive realism. 
At the cathedral of Monterey, the authorities, some 
years ago, retired the “grizzly saints and martyrs 
hairy” to a side gallery, separated from the main 
church by an open-work iron screen; and the old 
women, having scant regard for the novel bland and 
smiling images from Munich, used to gather at the 
aforesaid barrier, to kneel or lie prostrate before their 
ancient guardians, faithful to the last, despite the de- 
plorable modernism of bishop and canons. 

Ignorant they may be, but the Mexican poor are 
teachable and tractable, if approached with sympathy 
and human understanding. 


Some English Passionists, years ago, undertook a 
mission at San Angel, a suburb of the Capitol, at | 
which the writer then lived. The priests did more 
than preach: they pressed the ladies into the service, 
to teach the children catechism, and to instruct the 
women in elementary sanitation and needlework; baths 
were installed for all and sundry, and an army of 
barbers was retained to clip the preposterous—and 
populous—manes of the men. 


HE Passionists married the couples wholesale. 

None of our own work people were married, 

and presumably it was the same on other farms. 
Some glib ignoramuses say that this results from the 
impossible fees demanded by the parish priests. We 
have several times questioned them on this matter, to 
be met with the reply that marriage is free at the time 
of Mass; indeed, one may often see the poor married 
at the Sunday service. If they insist on a private cere- 
mony, in the middle of the night after a ball, of course 
they must pay, and pay adequately. No; what deters 
them from marriage is that they think of it as an open- 
for-all feast of several successive days and nights, 
with relay orchestras, with unlimited drinks and con- 
fectionery. That means incurring a life-long debt, for 
how could they meet those heavy charges out of their 
scant wages? A life-long debt; who in his senses 
would load his future irreparably? 
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What they need, in this and other matters, is sane 
guidance. But that they are unlikely to get now that 
the authorities are cutting the number of clergy to the 
vanishing point; in Durango, for instance, from three 
hundred to twenty-five. 

However, things have a way of swinging round in 
time, and the ingrained Mexican devotion to the Pas- 
sion will probably survive, subconsciously. They have 
no need, as far as one can judge, of self-inflicted suf- 
fering. The hardness of their normal existence is ap- 
palling to the onlooker. United to the sufferings of 
Christ, these hardships may have a vital effect on 
character. 

When the writer was a lad, his father suggested 


that he should, from time to time, visit some of the . 


latter’s bedesmen, poor broken creatures, dragging out 
an attenuated existence of want and physical suffer- 
ing. Possibly the good man judged this a salutary 
lesson for a youth, a counterblast to dances and 
theaters. 

One recalls in particular a little blind woman, 
doomed to live alone in a cramped chamber some ten 
feet square. Yet her face was radiant with thankful 
joy; on any reading, story, or trifling gossip her invari- 
able exclamation was, “Bless His Holy Name.” 

This seems to be the gist of the whole matter, the 
paradox that “A man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things that he hath;” that, whilst Roman 
nobles suicided, because they were wearied of the 
monotony of aimless existence, Paul and Silas, their 
backs torn with recent lashes, could sing praises. to 
God in the prison. 


Strange, the lowest made the highest, the shame- 
ful gibbet the glory of monarchs, the nail, the Crown 
of Thorns, the portion of the Holy Cross deposited by 
the French king in a specially prepared temple as his 
supreme treasure. 





Going to Church on Week-Days 


By B. SQuARE 


LL Catholics who are worthy of. the name 
hear Mass on Sundays and holidays of obli- 
gation. It is a commandment of the Church, 
and Catholics must observe it. The general 

run of Catholics also make the missions when they are 
given in the parishes. Good Catholics, however, go to 
church on other occasions during the year. They go 
to church on week-days, when it is not a case of must. 
For instance, they join in the lovely May Devotions in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin, during that month which 
is truly Mary’s own. 

Then there are the Sacred Heart devotions during 
the glorious month of June. All nature bursts in blos- 


som and color, warm and radiant, but no more sc than 
the Burning Heart of Him who died on the cross to save 
us all, and now from His dwelling-place on the altar 
looks out with anxious eyes to see how many of hese 
He befriends come daily to give Him some tok 1 of 
their gratitude. Again during this month we hav the 
opportunity of singing the beautiful hymns and say. 
ing these wonderful prayers, of which the Churc!: has 
so many, and which are truly majestic in their asic 
appeal to the soul of one who is a real Catholic. 

We have always, furthermore, had a distinct ‘ove 
for the month of October—the month of the Ro ary, 
Then the spicy days bring thoughts of harvest, and 
with the harvest-thoughts come dreams of the ha-vest 
of the soul. The year is beginning to wander ‘o its 
close, and we would fain stop and take stock of vhat 
our harvest of good deeds for the year is to be. Dur- 
ing October evening devotions take place in most 
churches, when Mary is remembered in hymn and 
prayer. No better way to please God’s Mother can be 
devised than to say our beads in her honor. we) 
we then string together a wreath of prayers for 
Lady, and in doing so we honor her dear Son. The 
world is running riot in its craze for evening automo- 
bile parties, cabaret excursions, the movies, dances, 
card-clubs, etc. The thifg is being overdone, and 
Catholics above all should make it their business to 
give some of this recreation time for things of the 
spirit. They should attend those evening devotions, 
at least once or twice a week, when they are held in 
the parish churches. For that matter one may visit 
the church on week-day evenings all during the year. 
Many parishes have what is called the “Holy Hour,” 
which is usually observed on Thursday evening. This 
is especially set apart for silent contemplation of the 
great love that God, in the person of His Divine Son, 
has for men. This is truly the hour for prayer and 
devotion to Christ in the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar. Are we not all beneficiaries of Christ in 9 
daily lives and pursuits? One and all, we shou! 
thank Him daily for His graces and His blessings, 
and to do it better, we should drop in at church cnce 
in a while during the week, and let Him know that 
we appreciate being His children and wish to thank 
Him for His beneficence. The churches are built so 
the people may worship, and we as Catholics—good 
Catholics—should use the churches frequently for 
that purpose. It should be our delight to attend de- 
votions that are held in honor of God, His beloved 
mother, and the saints who are always with us. We 
should not only be Sunday church-going Catholics. but 
daily attendants if possible. When we are in church 
the world and Satan cannot touch us. We liv: on 
earth only once. When we are dead, someone else will 
Fave to pray for us. Our opportunity to pray in church 
will be gone forever. 
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Penitent: Apostle: Founder 


The Life Story of St. Paul of the Cross 


By Gabriel Francis Powers 


(Copyright, 1924, by THE SIGN) 


Cuapter XVII. 
A PERMANENT ABODE IN ROME 


~“T was perhaps at the Hospice of the Most 
Holy Crucifix that S. Paul was favored with 
the extraordinary consolation which his own 
words revealed. He was wont to suffer great 
pain, between each Thursday evening and the follow- 
ing Sunday, as so many of the Saints specially dedi- 
cated to the Passion, have been known to do. And 
particularly since one Good Friday, when praying at 
ig Repository before the Sacred Species were con- 
@... in the Mass of the Presanctified, his Lord Him- 
self had miraculously impressed upon his heart all the 
instruments of the Passion, and, in the midst of them, 
the Holy Sign, so dear to the Founder and to all his 
children, “JESU XPI PASSIO.” 
At the same time, He stamped 
indelibly upon the same poor 
heart, the dolors of Mary, His 
Mother. “Three of my ribs rose 
up on the side of the heart, 
otherwise I could not have lived 
nor have endured it. Oh what 
pain I felt, and Oh, what love! 
A mingling of extreme pain and 
excessive love!” Physicians had 
observed in Paul of the Cross, 
the frequently accelerated and 
es breathing, for which 
y could not account; but to 
him the cause was no secret. He 
was sharing the agony of his 
Master. It happened once, and 
this is the event to which we re- 
fer, that the Saint was suffering 
so intolerably, he feared his 
torture would make him cry out. 
On his knees before the great 
Crucifix, he prayed in agony: “Lord, hide me in Thy 
Wounds, for this pain will wring some demonstration 
from me.” “Then,” they are his own words, “the 
Most Holy Crucifix before which I was praying, de- 
tache:: His arms from the Cross, and embraced me 
very, very tightly, and placed me in His most Sacred 
Side, where he kept me for three hours.” 
heverently and in all humility, we advance the 
suggestion that this extraordinary favor may have 
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been granted the Saint at the Hospice of the Most Holy 
Crucifix, in the summer of 1769, for writing from that 
spot to two of his religious, he concludes the two let- 
ters, the one on the 24th of July, the other on the 10th 
of Auguct, similarly, leaving his correspondent “in the 
Most Holy Side of Jesus.” The thought was certainly 
not new to him, as he often placed his sons thus, “in 
the Wounds of Jesus,” or “in the Side of Jesus;” but 
there is a peculiar reverence and insistence in these 
two allusions which come close together, which is not 
without significance. 

It was probably also at the Hospice of the Cruci- 
fix, where the Saint was almost continually ill, that 
the Brother Infirmarian prevailed 
upon him, during the course of 
one Holy Week, to take his 
meals (if one may call meals the 
few mouthfuls of food which the 
venerable Father was able to 
swallow with great reluctance), 
in his cell rather than in the re- 
fectory. Alone and wholly ab- 
sorbed in the remembrance of 
the tremendous tragedy of those 
days, Paul of the Cross did noth- 
ing but weep over the sorrows 
and sufferings of the Son of God, 
His most bitter death, and the 
unutterable woe of Mary at the 
foot of the Cross. The Brother, 
coming with the small portion of 
common food with the Rule pre- 
scribes as the sole nourishment 
of the religious of the Passion 
that day, found the venerable 
Father bathed in tears. “Dear 
Brother, how can you expect me to eat, when I think 
of the sorrow of the Mother of Jesus this day?” . 
“Oh, dearest Mother what did you not endure when 
you found yourself bereft of your adorable Son, and 
then when you held Him dead in your arms?”... 
“Oh what grief was hers when she had to go back to 
Bethany alone, without Him, after she had laid Him 
in His grave! .. . And you ask me to eat!” ... He 
was evidently unable to do it, for his eyes rained tears 
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and, more to himself than to the Brother, he pursued: 
“Ah, dearest Mother! How could I possibly take food 
today? You were so overwhelmed by the bitterness 
of your woe; and probably no living being thought of 
bringing you anything wherewith to restore your ex- 
haustion!” Those mystic Presences, with whom Paul 
of the Cross was wont to live in contemplation, were 
far more near, far more real to him than the material 
reasons or objects which surrounded him; and their 
sorrows, those sorrows of so long ago, yet ever-living, 
ever-present in the world, preciously cherished by the 
Church of God, and everlasting because they are 
divine, were the very essence of life to this soul which 
had dedicated itself wholly to their remembrance. It 
was this love of his which urged him to form a little 
company of chosen virgins, to unite with him and his 
sons in the pious office of condolence in order that 
“the weeping of 
women” might not 
be wanting in the 
mourning over the 
death of the Son of 
God; and the ven- 
erable Father ex- 
quisitely expressed 
himself what he de- 
sired of the future 
Daughters of the 
Passion, when he 
said that they should 
by their atoning love 
“comfort the Heart 
deep-pierced by in- 
gratitude and cold- 
ness,” and “with the 
balsam of their tears 
anoint the Wounds” 
of Christ. 
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him. Paul of the Cross wrote letter after letter t 
comfort and sustain this valuable helper, bidding hin 
hold himself as highly favored and privileged in the 
undertaking of “building the nest for the pure coves 
of the Crucified.” In another splendid exhort:tion, 
addressed to the two brothers, he urges them by the 
biblical remembrance of Nehemias, who cont nued 
sword in hand to labor upon the construction o° the 
temple, to answer the enemies who challenge ‘em: 
“A great work is this I am doing. I cannot descend 
to you.” 


HILE the wreckers were engaged in removing 
part of an old wall which obstructed the new, 
they discovered upon it a fair frescoed image 

of the Madonna, perhaps of the fourteenth century, 
perhaps older. Costantini was immediately notified, 
and he tried hard to 
save the painting, 
but all the lower 9 
tion of the fig 

had already per- 
ished through the 
inadvertence of the 
workmen. The head 
and bust of Our 
Lady were carefully 
removed and event- 
ually placed in a 
shrine above the al- 
tar in the monastery 
church, where it has 
ever been in the 
greatest veneration. 
This discovery of 
the Madonna, al- 
ready in possession 
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PORTICO OF THE BASILICA OF SAINTS JOHN AND PAUL 


ATHER PAUL had found sympathetic spirits in 
his friends, the Costantini’s of Corneto. Dom- 
enico and Lucia being childless, they deter- 

mined to devote their fortune to this foundation of the 
Sisters of the Passion, and Don Nicola, the Canon, 
shared their pious wish. For well-night twelve years 
already these faithful souls had been preparing the 
way, and no sooner was the approbation of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff obtained in 1770, than Domenico pushed 
forward the work, devoting property which he owned 
in the upper part of the town, (the grounds indeed are 
grafted upon the highest portion of the city walls), to 
making a monastery for Father Paul’s nuns. Some 
notice of his plan transpired, and great was the ridi- 
cule and derision in which the good man was held in 
consequence; then, heaven permitting the trail, he met 
with heavy financial losses which temporarily crippled 
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of the site inten 
for the Sisters, ga 
Paul of the Cross a real consolation and joy. He had 
stated in the Rule that the holy Mother of God was to 
be the “Superior and Abbess of the house,” and that 
she who directed the community should be known 
simply as President, that is, she who presided over 
the exercises and labors of the Sisters. It seemed to 
him now that “Maria Santissima” had given a clear 
sign of her protection and favor, since she had been 
first upon the spot. 

All these tidings concerning the Sisters’ house 
came to the bedside of one who was grievously ‘lI at 
the time. About the end of the year 1770, Father Paul 
was attacked by one of the longest, most pain!ul of 
all the sicknesses of his life, spending eighteen long 
months flat upon his back, in extreme tormen:. It 
would almost seem as if it were the foundation of his 
Sisters of the Passion which he was purchasing «t the 
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price of all this pain. And no doubt he was further 
afflicted, in spite of his complete and utter resignation 
to the Will of God, by the realization that, if he had 
been able to attend to this business in person, the 
great-r part of the obstacles would have vanished. 
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HEN at length the benefactors were in a posi- 
tion to finish the building, a fresh and quite 
unexpected check came from the Bishop, who 
ways appeared favorable to the enterprise, and 
now refused to permit the opening of the mon- 
, unless a larger revenue were appointed for the 
rt of the religious Costantini found himself to- 
inable to increase the endowment at the time, 
atters again came to a standstill. Each one of 
blows struck the poor Founder in full chest. It 
i as if the powers of evil were to succeed at 
in preventing 
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cooperation and allowed her to come to him for his 
blessing before she left Rome on her way to Corneto. 
His fears were justified. The noble lady was hesi- 
tating herself, and stopped on her way to consult a 
cloistered nun who was in high repute of sanctity. The 
nun advised her not to enter the Congregation of the 
Passion, and the intended Superior thus failed to ap- 
pear in Corneto at the stated time, leaving the young 
women whom she was to meet in the greatest perturb- 
ation of spirit. The parents doubted whether they 
should leave their daughters there or take them home 
again; several of the fathers were busy men who 
could not wait indefinitely upon an uncertainty; and 
the ecclesiastical authorities did not know how to pro- 
ceed in this unforseen emergency. Great was the 
delight and glee of the town wits who had derided 
Domenico Costantini so much already! This was cer- 

tainly the crown of 





tablishment of 
sisters. After 

e labors, opposi- 
and _ bitterness 
toward the spring 
of 1772, the matter 
of the income for 
the sustenance of 
the community was 
adjusted, and Fa- 
ther Paul directed 
that the young 
women who were to 
take the habit of the 
Passion, should as- 
semble in Corneto, 
in order that they 
might all together, 
on the feast of the 
Annunciation of Our 

ssed Lady which that year was transferred to the 

onday following Sunday in Albis, take possession 
of their new home. 

The ten candidates arrived in Corneto and were 
hospitably lodged and entertained at the Costantini 
home. But the day set for the solemn ceremony of 
the clothing and entrance into the monastery dawned 
and there was no sign of the arrival of the person who 
had accepted the office of Superior. This was a 
woman of rank and of unusual piety who had shown 
herself extremely attracted by the idea of Father 
Paul’s foundation for women. She belonged to the 
ducal house of Sforza—Cesarini, and Pope Clement 
had ecommended her to the venerable Founder as 
eminently qualified to take charge of the new Sisters 
of the Passion. Father Paul had not felt quite sure 
of the stability of this lady, but, out of deference to 
the wishes of the Sovereign Pontiff, had accepted her 
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REAR VIEW OF THE BASILICA OF SAINTS JOHN AND PAUL SHOWING 
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his undertaking, fool- 
ish and ridiculous 
from the first! 

But the chief force 
of the blow fell up- 
on the founder. And 
it was to him, ill, 
weak, prostrated with 
suffering, that all the 
outcries came. A\l- 
ready on that Mon- 
day morningin 
April, after receiv- 
ing Holy Com- 
munion in his bed of 
pain, he had said to 
the Brother Infirm- 
arian, before any 
news could _ reach 
him: “I greatly fear 
that something has gone wrong at Corneto, and that 
the ceremony has not taken place.” Only too soon, the 
complaints and reproaches, which he had not de- 
seived, began to pour in. His own care and anxiety was 
for the young women who had given themselves so 
generously for the holy work. “We must think of 
clothing those poor damsels,” he ejaculated and un- 
able to move himself, he sent trusty messengers to 
the Holy Father begging him to permit that Dame 
Maria Crocifissa Costantini, (to whom he had pre- 
dicted twenty or thirty years earlier that she would be 
the first mother and superior of the first house of 
Sisters of the Passion,) should be permitted to pass 
from the Benedictine convent of S. Lucia to assume 
the direction of the new institute. The Sovereign 
Pontiff graciously gave the, required permission, and 
added to it a yearly reventie of 4h 
to increase the endowment of 
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prise was thus carried forward with full success, and 
on the morning of the 3d of May, 1772, the feast of 
the Finding of the Holy Cross, the long desired cere- 
mony at length took place. The little procession of 
the clergy and future Sisters, surrounded by a swarm 
of pious people, went first to S. Lucia to fetch Dame 
Maria Crocifissa, and thence to the Cathedral where 
the clothing took place. Afterwards, the consecrated 
virgins entered the dwelling which their venerable 
Founder had named with the title of the “Presenta- 
tion of Our Lady,” as he had the first house of the 
brethren on Mount Argentaro. 

It is scarce necessary to say how elect was the 
company of these first Sisters of the Passion. All had 
been for years under the direction of Father Paul. 


AME CROCIFISSA, then in her fifty-seventh 
year, was a religious of unusual holiness. To 
each one of the novice Sisters, Father Paul had 

likewist predicted—years earlier—that they would 
enter the Congregation. There was Rosalie, whom he 
had met as a little maid in Casa Grazi at Orbetello, 
and laughed because he read her secret thought: 
“Mamma is really too severe.” There was Teresa 
Palozzi of Ronciglione who wrote her sorrow when 
Father John Baptist died; and Teresa Besozzi her 
companion, a poor girl, whom Father Paul had often 
recommended to the kindness of her good but some- 
times hasty young mistress. There, too, was Mad- 
eleine Calzelli of Paliano, the child whom he had 
blessed in her father’s house when she ran out to 
greet the missionaries, and told her she would one day 
be his. These were the choice flowers, the “little holy 
virgins” whom the great Father was dedicating to 
Jesus Crucified. 

In the beginning of the summer of 1772, still in 
extreme weakness and infirmity, he began to rise 
again, although he could scarcely support his body 
save upon crutches, but he was spurred to the effort 
by his anxiety to celebrate Holy Mass on the feast of 
Corpus Christi. His next desire was to go and kiss 
the feet of His Holiness, and Clement was astounded 


when he heard that the lately bed-ridden man was a 
his door. He admitted him at once, with many :najj. 
festations of pleasure and affection, and the ven: rable 
Father explained that his visit was one of grat tude, 
“If I am alive today, Holy Father, I owe it, after God, 
to Your Holiness. I had faith in the power of the 
dilata you sent me, and the Lord heard your vy. ord.” 
The Pontiff was delighted to have his “Daddy” with 
him again, and to learn that he really attribute { his 
cure to him, and his kindness and cordiality, se-king 
every means to express itself, he insisted tha: the 
welcome visitor should sit down and take a cup of 
breakfast chocolate with him. (His Holiness ha: just 
finished saying Mass.) 

The venerable Founder spent the remainder of 
that year, 1772, at the Hospice of the Most Holy Cru. 
cifix, frequently ailing. In the midst of his sufferings, 
he was much consoled by the reports which reached 
him of the fervor of his daughters in Corneto. The 
fragrance of a garden of flowers emanated from t! 
closely walled and jealously guarded cloister; § 
under the illuminated and wise guidance of Sister 
Maria Crocifissa, the Sisters were full of a radiant joy 
in the midst of their austere and penitential life. Paul 
of the Cross directed the little community from a dist- 
ance, and his letters to their Superior continued to 
urge upon her his insistent prescription “that all things 
should be done with sweetness, peace, and charity.” 
On the 20th of May, 1773, the Sisters of the Passion 
pronounced their vows, and from that day to this, the 
same life, unchanged, uninterrupted, save for one tem- 
porary break when the revolution dispersed the com- 
munity—and the exiles returned, kissing the steps and 
the door-posts when it was over—from that day to 
this the same life has flowed on, even and deep as 
quiet water, within the very walls and amid the self- 
same surroundings as when Paul of the Cross called 
his first daughters to assemble there. ] 

He never returned to Corneto, and indeed nev 
saw his Sisters of the Passion, yet the whole place is 
full of him. At his last passage through the city, 
Domenico Costantini had conducted him through the 
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build ng, which even then stood ready to receive the 
Sisters, and Father Paul approved and blessed it; but, 
in th. choir, he saw that from a small tribune over- 
looki g the church, the religious would have sight into 
the n ve, where secular persons attended the services. 
He cd not wish that the elect souls of his cloistered 
yirgiis should have any contact with the outer world, 
even »y aglance. He procured a piece of heavy linen, 
borro ved a hammer, and, with his own blessed hands, 
naile the material across the grille. No hand has 
ever ventured to touch this, “the screen of Father 
Paul,’ and it is as he left it, one hundred and fifty odd 
years ago. 


yY LEMENT XIV had promised Paul of the Cross 
to provide a fit dwelling and church for his re- 
ligious in the Eternal City, and the Saint earn- 
estly desired this boon, chiefly to be able to reserve 
Blessed Sacrament under the same roof, but, also 
t the Congregation might have a permanent abode 
in the Rome of the Popes. Withal, he was not ambi- 
tious when it was reported to him that the Pontiff was 
considering S. Balbina, on the outskirts of the city, 
or S. Tommaso in Formis, no larger than a domestic 
hall, he showed himself perfectly satisfied and con- 
tented. But Clement was still casting about for a 
choice of residence. As he was about to leave the 
capital in the summer of 1773, for wooded Caste] Gan- 
dolfo, where he spent the hot weather, Father Paul 
sent two of the religious, according to his dutiful cus- 
tom, to wish the Holy Father a good journey and safe 
return. Clement kept the Passionists with him for a 
while, anxious to hear tidings of their venerable Su- 
perior, his “dear Daddy,” and, in the course of the 
conversation, inquired if it were true that Father Paul 
had had a brother named John to whom he was much 
They answered that it 
s so, and that the brother had died some years 
since. “Joannes et Paulus,” Clement mused aloud, 
“Joannes et Paulus”... But he said no more, and 
the visitors could not discern the trend of his thought. 
What the Sovereign Pontiff had had in mind be- 
came clear when, on the eve of the Feast of Our 
Lady’s Assumption, Clement conferred on Paul of the 
Cross and his companions, the basilica of the holy 
martyrs Sts. John and Paul, with the dwellings at- 
tached to it, and all the gardens and land surround- 
ing it, to have and to hold forever. It was a mag- 
nificent gift, and worthy of the liberality of a sov- 
ereign. The ancient basilica, of a beautiful archi- 
tecture and rich in precious marbles, is built over the 
house where the two noble Roman brothers dwelt, 
and where they were secretly martyred and buried by 
their executioners; the bodies, at a later date having 
beer: removed and placed in the sarcophagus of por- 
phy:y and bronze beneath the high altar. 
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The Apostolic Rescript, the official deed of dona- 
tion, reached the Hospice on the 6th of December, 
1773, and it was arranged that the community should 
move into the new abode on the 9th. Cardinal Boschi, 
titular prince of the basilica, delighted that the holy 
Founder, whom he esteemed so much, should be ap- 
pointed its guardian, sent to tell him that he would 
send his carriage for him cn the afternoon of the 9th, 
and though the lowly Saint fought hard against ac- 
cepting the honor, he was forced to give in and to 
take his place in the Cardinal’s coach, attended by 
footmen in gala liveries. The community, sixteen in 
number, walked two and two, religiously and with 
downcast eyes, causing great edification to all who 
saw them. People of faith advised the holy Founder 
to place only a limited number of brethren in the 
Roman house, owing to its isolated condition and the 
difficulty of obtaining support where so many older 
monastic families were already in possession; but it 
was impossible to shake the confidence of Paul of the 
Cross in Divine Providence, and he considered it due 
to the Holy See to officiate the church decorously. 
Thirty religious were therefore established at SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo. 


ATHER PAUL chose for himself in the new 
dwelling a tiny cell close to the church that 
his heart might be satisfied at last and be able 

to repose near his Beloved; but Monsignor Pallotta, the 
Pope’s treasurer, arrived on the scene just in time to 
select, and insist on Father Paul’s taking a larger room 
on the mezzanine floor with a tiny chapel attached to 
it, and exposure to the sun. Thus the venerable Founder 
was able to offer up the Holy Mass with less difficulty, 
and, after he became bed-ridden, one of his sons cele- 
brated at the same altar in sight of the Saint. One 
of the first cares of the venerable Father, always 
anxious as he was for the welfare of the Congrega- 
tion was to bring to SS. John and Paul twelve of the 
youths who had completed their novitiate and first 
studies, in order that they might make their course in 
theology in Rome. Over them he placed as lector 
one of the most valuable religious he had, now known 
as the Venerable Vincent Mary Strambi, and he took 
him from the field of missions where he was doing © 
untold good, so important did he consider the instruc- 
tion and formation of the young. 

Death, ever-busy among humankind, came to the 
Retreat of Sts. John and Paul a few months after the 
entrance of the Passionists there, and took one of the 
most ancient and most revered of the religious, that 
Father Mark Aurelius who had been one of the col- 
umns of the incipient institute, and whose learning and 
mature wisdom had been so great a support for the 
Holy Founder. 

(To be continued) 





Heipful Ladies 


By ConstTaNcE EDGERTON 


EE JOYCE had been going her own cheery 
way about the parish work at St. Cather- 
ine’s, troubling no one with her imaginary 
worries. Each week she typed her report 

and left it at the rectory. Generally she handed 
it to Margaret, the housekeeper. In it Father Martin 
found the doings of the week, tersely told, and made 
the follow-up calls necessary. Three months of this 
thoroughness, and Father was well pleased, allowed 
himself to indulge in the thought that Lee was born 
for her work. ; 

If Lee thought herself a good parish worker she 
was due for a jolt. She had the bad taste to look 
right at, and through, Mrs. Spencer Catlin, who was 
the Big It of the parish. Not to blame Lee too 
severely, let it be recorded that Mrs. Catlin did not ap- 
pear to know Lee was in existence until she took up 
the parish work. Then, as was necessary, Mrs. Cat- 
lin stopped her and asked all about the O’Rell family, 
who should have told Lee their troubles, and all Lee 
did for answer was to look impersonally at the Big It, 
and before the questions were finished, walk on. Mrs. 
Catlin stepped after her and pulled her sleeve, and just 
told her not to act so smart; and she would give her 
(Lee) to understand such conduct would not be toler- 
ated! And Lee walked away the second time. Well, 
of course, such conduct on the part of an ex-teacher, 
who was now earning her money from the parish, 
would not be tolerated. No, sir! She would speak 
to Father Martin. 

While Mrs. Catlin was nursing her wrath, magni- 
fying Lee’s base actions and looks, and framing a 
proper speech with which to impress Father, Mrs. 
Maggie Kennedy decided to call on Lee, and help her 
out. Maggie was that way, helpful. Her husband 
was a lawyer and Maggie knew everything. She had 
known Lee Joyce before the days of her parish work, 
and never condescended to speak to her, but wouldn’t 
Lee be overjoyed to have a call from one of society’s 
own? To make a long story short, Lee was not one bit 
delighted. In fact her manner seemed to resent such 
a call, and plump and plain she told Maggie the parish 
work was too sacred to be discussed! Maggie did not 
despair. All she wanted to know was how the Rowes 
were getting along? And was he a good provider? 
Lee said that as a priest and a doctor did not discuss 
their work, so it was with welfare work. Whereat 
Maggie got a genuine mad on, and departed. Home- 
ward bound she stopped at Clara Catlin’s to tell her 
about Lee. 

They had a common thorn in their sides—Lee 


Joyce, who was an impudent upstart. Together 
went to see Father about her. Their hearts 
good, filled with mercy, for they had both le. 
Lee was not fitted for the work, and in affairs o 
parish they were heartily interested, so much 
they would stop at nothing to adjust matters. 

Mrs. Winsor Ripple and Miss Quinn were 
of them, in Father’s sitting room, waiting. One : 
led to another and it transpired they were on the 
errand—Lee Joyce. 


ATHER came in smiling, and even after M 

Kennedy’s onslaught he never so much as fli 

an eyelash. When Maggie left off for lac: 
breath to carry on further, Clara began. Then Fait} 
did try to look shocked. -Mrs. Ripple spoke next, 
Father tried to look more shocked. Miss Quinn, 
was the wealthiest woman in the parish and very d 
erate, said: ‘Miss Joyce is uncouth. She has no t 
She does not understand psychological approach. 
has no patience. She has little or no poise. She is not a 
leader. The other day the Y. had a meeting. She 
should have attended. Instead she was caught play- 
ing tag at the afternoon recess on the Lincoln School 
grounds with the Second Grade children.” Here 
Father tried to faint at the enormity of the offense. 
Unpardonable! Playing tag! “She positively refused 
to tell me if Widow Mann’s son was still peddling 
moonshine. When I asked her if Rose Kane was doing 
better she bored me through with those bad eyes of 
hers and said she did believe it would rain. The inso- 
lence of her is incredible. I asked her, just because I 


1 


am so vitally interested in your work, if Bir 4 
al 


Stevens had given up jazzing around to dances, 
was she staying home caring for Tom and the chil- 
dren? What do you think the cat said to me, Father? 
To me! She said if I really desired this information 
I should call on Birdella! You must get rid of her, 
Father. She is not refined. We sent the delegate of 
The Equal Strife League down to her house the other 
night, thinking Lee would be pleased to act as hostess, 
and learn from this woman. But no! She was doing 
the weekly washing at night! And she sent the dele- 
gate to the hotel and charged it to our circle! It is too 
much, Father!” 

“Tt was too much,” said Father, and she thought 
he was agreeing with her. “Too much, to send a 
strange woman to any house without a warning, but 
especially to a house where the mother is ill and the 
daughter, for the love of God, works for the Church 
at a salary that is one-half what it should be. I: she 
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is abrupt, I have not noticed it. As to her manner of 
approach, she has God-given power to meet and mingle 
with suffering; uncanny introspection; good training; 
sourd common sense; loyalty to her work and her 
peo'le. Last month she took only sixty dollars sal- 
ary and left the remainder for coal for two families 
whee the father was ill. She would not tell you this, 
nor vould she wish me to tell it. She now has a posi- 
tion that appears to make her the person you ladies 
hould cultivate. Until she took this work did any of 
1 seek her out? Or did some of you ask me how 
lived, from whence came the money to run her 
se and pay for a car?” He looked at Miss Quinn, 
had all her wealth in bonds of the securest sort. 
was sending work to a Chicago paper for the 
t three years, and doing well, as her manner of liv- 
testified. It was Margaret Comin’s prayers that 
ught her into this work, in your parish. Without 
Joubt she is the best case worker on record. Her re- 
are masterpieces. She is a contributor to the 
rvey, N.C. W. C., The Journal of Social Forces, and 
several other monthlies. As to her playing tag at the 
Lincoln School, she, through Miss Ryan, one of the 
teachers, is getting acquainted with Catholic children 
in public schools. If... .” 


e HE telephone jangled. He went to answer it. 
When he returned the shabby sitting room was 
empty. Wearily Father dropped into a chair. 

“It's just the way of the ladies,” he mused. ‘Helpful. 
Trying to alleviate suffering. They like to say they 
do welfare work; the welfare of the community is 
very dear to them... .” 


Margaret came in, very quietly, shaking her finger. 
This did not alarm Father. He knew Margaret. She 
whispered: “It’s that insane woman again. She is in 
the kitchen. Will I say you are in the bath tub?” 


Father went into the kitchen, where Mrs. Pon- 


‘d 
be | é..; Thugge sat in her splendor. She began: “Father! 


chil- 
ther? 
ation 
her, 
te of 
other 
stess, 
joing 
dele- 


It’s the janitor! He is not in the hall! He is always 
away! Never tends to his business! I must get into 
the hall! Father, give me your keys! Will you get 
a new janitor? One who will stay in the hall once 
in awhile ?” 

“He is in my basement now, attending to the fur- 
nace,” said Father. ‘He did not know you were to 
use the hall. He was telling me only a few minutes 
ago that no one was using the hall today.” 

“Oh! He was lying to you, Father!” she gasped. 
“I am using the hall. Mrs. Lynch and Mrs. Daly both 
teleshoned me and said this was the day I had a class 
in lreliminary Law, so I hurried to get here!” 

The janitor was coming upstairs. Father met 
hin. with: “Mr. Black, the Parliamentary Law Class is 
to meet this afternoon. Did Miss Quinn apprise 
"you ?” 


“No, Father,” replied Mr. Black. “That class is 


listed for a week from today.” 

Mrs. Thugge searched her date book and her face 
crimsoned. She was big enough to admit her mis- 
take, but laid all the blame on Mrs. Daly and Mrs. 
Lynch for calling her. 

Again Father was alone for a few minutes. Mr. 
Black had been a railroad engineer until his eyes 
failed. When St. Catherine’s secured him they con- 
sidered themselves fortunate. He had three sons, all 
studying at a nearby seminary. Mr. Black had no 
faults to the naked eye, save one—he would sing as he 
worked, and his singing voice was not the best. The 
ladies could sputter, snarl, cry. Mr. Black heeded 
them not. Mrs. Black washed the altar linens, and 
gratuitously, saying it was a great honor to be allowed 
to do so much for God. She was a convent graduate, 
choir leader, and church organist. 

Father tried to diagnose his people. The ladies. 
Helpful. Just like his sister Anne, when they were 
youngsters at home. She never told their father of 
their misdemeanors. It was Anne’s great helpfulness 
that was the means of the father’s frequent applica- 
tions of the gad. Father Martin’s head sank forward. 
His eyes closed. When Margaret came in to dust she 
found him sleeping. She tip-toed out. ‘Poor man,” 
she said. “Poor man. ‘Tis the likes of him would 
have the ladies bothering him. God give him the 
grace not to murder them all.” 





“Scofflaw” won’t help much. What we need is 
dry agents who will scoff cash.—Albany Times-Union. 

You can not expect a living wage if you are a 
dead one.—Dayton News. 

Rupert Hughes says that American laws are the 
laughing stock of Europe. Well, let them laugh, they 
have little enough to laugh about in Europe.—Nash- 
ville Southern Lumberman. 

Many statesmen who are unable to rule their own 
countries appear to know exactly what is wrong with 
the United States.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

A rather timely painting of Uncle Sam right now 
would show him done in oil.—Detroit News. 

According to a weekly journal, a beautiful mouth 
can be obtained by merely pressing lips tightly to- 
gether for two hours at a time. This looks as if a 
syndicate of tired husbands is at work.—London Pass- 
ing Show. 

The song the reformers sing seems to be made up 
wholly of refrains Washington Post. 

The American dollar is the only successful uni- 
versal language.—Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 

It does sound a bit odd, tho, to accuse Uncle 
Andrew of wanting to let the rich ones off from a tax 
they haven’t been paying.—Dallas News. 
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sense our readers’ very own. In it 
we shall answer any questions re- 
lating to Catholic belief and prac- 
tice, and publish any communica- 
tions of general interest to our 
readers. Communications should 
be made as brief as possible, and 
be signed with the writer’s name. 
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Previous MARRIAGE 

Was married to a non-Catholic, one who was 
never baptized in his faith. He left on a hunting ‘rip 
to the north two vears ago and has never been seen 
or heard of since. All efforts to trace him definitely 
have been in vain. Reports that he was killed were 
never verified. Was left without means of provision 
with two baby boys, the older one I have lost since. 
Would like to know if in any way the marriage may be 
annulled by the Church. Have it very hard to manage. 
If free to marry again, my boy, three years, and myself 
could again have a home. Do not like to trust to an 
unestablished rumor of death and though I may have 
a divorce if I wish to, do not believe in same. 

R. F. 

It is unlikely that your marriage could be an- 
nulled. However, if your husband is dead, there is no 
reason why you could not marry again. The case 
must of course be taken to the Bishop. Ordinarily the 
Church requires positive proof of the death of hus- 
band or wife, but in an extraordinary case it admits 
circumstantial evidence if such evidence proves with 
moral certainty the solution of the marital bond by 
the death of one or other of the married parties. Con- 
sult your Confessor or your Pastor. 


THE WEDDING 

May a Catholic couple get married in the Church 
with a Protestant man and a Catholic woman stand- 
ing up for them? 

Is a Catholic girl allowed to wear a white gold, 
engraved or diamond-set wedding ring? 

M. H. Hoboken, N. J. 

To employ a non-Catholic friend as best man will 
require a very good reason. You will first have to 
consult your Pastor. 

The wedding ring usually is a slender band of 
gold or platinum with or without engraving. A dia- 
mond-set ring is not customary because such a ring 
does not so fitly symbolize the eternal indissolubility 
of the marriage bond. These details are a matter of 
tradition and fashion; there is no Church law on these 
points. 

Gop-ParENT For Non-CaTHotic 

Could a Catholic person be god-parent for a Meth- 
odist baby? 

F. M., Brookland, D. C. 





= 


“It is absolutely unlawful.” Decree of the Holy 
Office. 


Non-CaTHoLic Sponsors For CaTHOLic 

Can a non-Catholic stand even as proxy spo. sor 
at a Catholic baptism? When some readers expre:sed 
surprise at the announcement that Mr. St. John Ervine 
and Canon Dalton, both non-Catholics, were sponsors 
for the twin daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Mac- 
Gill of Hampstead, England, a Catholic newspaper 
explained that they were only proxies for the actual 
godfathers: namely Mr. MacGill’s brother and Mr. 4 
K. Chesterton. 

P. C. H., Manchester, England. 


A non-Catholic can “stand” for a Catholic child 
together with a Catholic who is the real sponsor or 
god-parent. Non-Catholics cannot be the actual 
sponsors at a Catholic baptism; this is forbidden by 
canon 765 part 2nd of the new ecclesiastical Code. 
Ordinarily they cannot be even procurators or proxy- 
sponsors in the name of Catholic god-parents; this is 
forbidden by canon 2256 part 2nd. However in an 
extraordinary case they may be admitted as proxies, 
since there is no ecclesiastical law or decree explicitly 
forbidding it. 


RIGHTS OF CONVERTS 


I have a friend, divorced, after a marriage of six 
months and has since become a Catholic. —— a 
not fully received into the Church through Confir - 
ation and Holy Communion would he be entitled to 
the attendance of a priest in case of serious sickness 
or accident? In case he was permitted to marry by 
the Church would he be entitled to the Nuptial Mass 
in marrying a Catholic woman? 

V. M. 

I. Certainly, if he wishes it. 

II. Yes, if the Nuptial Mass be not forbidden for 
some other reason. 


THE ROSARY 


What is the meaning of the Rosary and hou did 
it originate ? 
A. G., Hoboken, N. J. 
Rosary means a garland or bouquet of roses. The 
name originated from the story that our Blessed . ady 
was seen to take a rose from the mouth of a young 
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monx each time he said the “Hail Mary” and after 
she nad strung a hundred and fifty roses, she placed 
the crown on her head. Hence the devotion is also 
call d a “corona” (crown) or a “chaplet” (wreath for 
the ,ead.) 

The Rosary as universally recited in the Latin 
Chi ch is a “certain form of prayers wherein we say 
fifte n decaded or tens of Hail Marys with an Our 
Fat: er between each ten, while at each of these fifteen 
dec: Jes we recall successively in pious meditation 
one of the mysteries of our Redemption” (Roman 
Bre iary). 

The origin of this devotion has been attributed to 
different men, such as Saint Albert and a Carthusian 
monk, Dominic the Prussian. The more commonly 
accepted view, however, is that Saint Dominic, while 
preaching against the Albigensian heresy in the sur- 
roundings of Toulouse, earnestly besought our Blessed 
Lady to assist him in his work, and she, in her queenly 

d maternal condescension, taught him the Rosary 
d told him to preach it as an antidote to sin and 
heresy. From that time, according to the Breviary, 
the devotion of the Rosary became very widespread. 


CATHOLIC FEASTS 


A Protestant recently gave me a severe jolt when 
he stated that the Immaculate Conception is celebrated 
on December 8th and the Birth of Christ is celebrated 
on the 25th. This, he says, is ridiculous. The fact never 
accurred to me before and I was so stunned I didn’t 
know what to answer. What shall I tell him? 


]. P. H., New York City 


Curiously many people find difficulty on this point. 
Tell your friend this: the 8th of December commemor- 
ates the Conception of our Blessed Lady, not the Con- 
ception of our Blessed Lord. Her birth is commem- 
orated on the 8th of September of the following year, 
nine months after the Immaculate Conception. The 
Conception of our Blessed Lord took place when the 
Angel Gabriel announced to Mary that she was to be 
the Mother of God. Thus the Conception of Jesus 
Christ is commemorated on the 25th of March (Feast 
of the Annunciation); His Birth is commemorated on 
the 25th of December, nine months after His 
Conception. 








COMMUNICATIONS 





Editor, THE SIGN: 


It was a pleasure to read what you had to say 
about the obligation of Catholics in the matter of 
bringing the Catholic faith within the reach of col- 
ored people. The American Negro has ample cause to 
believe that he has barely entered the circle of Cath- 
olic interests. What a pity that facts so strikingly 
onfirm his belief. God grant that in stirring up int- 

est in foreign missions, you also stress more and 
more zeal for the home missions among colored people. 


Catholic publications can do much to further the 
work of Catholic evangelization of Negroes, provided 
in all things they be courteous. There is no excuse 
for the use of expressions and modes of writing which 
are offensive to self-respecting colored men and 
women, yes, and to children too. Why refer to them 
as “woolly heads” and “blacks.” Why write “Negro” 
with a small initial? Negro is as much a racial name 
as Celt, German, American. Why refer to them as an 
“inferior race” or a “backward race?” The civil war 
mace him our civic equal. Before God he was al- 
ways our equal. He is no more backward than people 
of tae white, brown, or yellow skin of the same social 
status. But granting that the American Negro is back- 
wari, whose fault is it? He did not enslave himself, 
much less did he force himself down to the level of 
chattel. The white man did it for him. It is mar- 


velous to what level the Negroes have lifted them- 
selves since 1865, almost entirely by their own effort 
and in the face of white opposition which continues 
to this very day. It is offensive to speak and write 
of the Negro in a patronizing spirit. He does not 
need patronage, but simply equal opportunity. 

During the earlier years of my ministry among 
colored people, I gave out freely Catholic literature 
of all kinds. Later I found it advisable to scan care- 
fully all such productions, to make sure that they were 
free from above mentioned objectionable features, lest 
more harm be done by the reading than good. Our 
Colored Missions is uniformly courteous to the Negro. 
It is a pleasure to pass it on from one to the other. It 
would result in a decided spiritual gain for Catholics 
of the white race to study every page of Monsignor 
Burke’s little monthly. It would help much to make 
them realize how great is the debt which they still 
owe their brother of the ducky skin whose soul is 
every bit as dear to Jesus Christ as their own. What 
a help it will be to have THE Sicn work also for the 
Catholic evangelization of the Negro, in a uniform 
spirit of courtesy and fraternal equality. Before God 
there is no damnable color line. In heaven it will be 
conspicuous by its entire absence. Why let it be a 
stumbling block for all concerned. 


M. M., Corpus Christi, Texas. 





On Listening to One's Pastor 


No. 10 in STRAIGHT TALKS ON MARRIAGE 


By ANSELM SECcor, C. P. 


NNABELLE was pretty,—and she knew it. 

She was also stubborn,—and she didn’t know 

it. See her as she sits in the priest’s parlor, 

listening to advice from her pastor. Evi- 
dently she is not pleased. One can tell that with a 
half glance. Father O’Connor—-good man—thinks 
that he is making an impression upon her. But he is 
merely expending his breath in vain. Why? He is 
trying, at the request of a distracted mother, to dis- 
suade the girl from marrying a good-looking young 
rascal who is eager for company along the broad path 
to perdition. 

Annabelle is stubbornly set against any arguments 
which would take her Charlie from her. There is a 
far-away look in her eyes; and her brain, beneath the 
thatch of bobbed hair, is seething with a burning re- 
sentment which only respect for age and dignity keeps 
her from showing. But 


neighbors were too much interested in their own oys 
and sorrows to give more than a passing glanc: at 
Annabelle’s lawless fling at romance. And so, fra 
time, silence. 

Came a balmy evening in late spring. Fa-1er 
O’Connor, having finished his evening meal, vas 
seated beneath a blossom-laden apple tree wich 
stietched its scented petals over him like a bene dic- 
tion. So deeply engrossed was he in a magazine ‘hat 
he did not notice the approach of visitors till they were 
quite near him. On hearing footsteps, he raised his 
eyes and saw Annabelle and her mother at his side, 
He greeted them with the fine, fatherly courtesy which 
made him so popular with his people, and bade them 
be seated. It was a very subdued, silent girl who s 
before him. The defiant attitude was gone, and in 9% 
place was a beaten look as of one who had tried life's 

joys and found them bit- 








her mind is made up. They 
are all against her; they 
are trying to interfere with 
her happiness. Well, she 
would show them! 

A few days later, Fa- 
ther O’Connor is disturbed 
in the recitation of his 
Office by the sound of a 
woman’s voice lifted up in 
loud lamentations. Hastily 
descending the stairs, he 
finds in his parlor Anna- 
belle’s mother, who has 
come to announce that her 


Typical! 


smile! 








Two pious old women met on the front steps 
of the Cathedral after High Mass. They chatted 
for a few moments and then the conversation 
veered to the church services. 


“Wasnt it a grand sermon, the Archbishop 
preached this morning on marriage >” 


“Indeed it was, God bless him! I wish I 
knew as little about it as he does!” 


And yet, when difficulties come, 
these same clergy are supposed to have almost 
miraculous powers of solving them. 


ter. Hardly were they 
seated when Miss O’Con- 
nor, the pastor’s sister, 
called Annabelle’s mother 
to come and look at her 
garden, which had been 
coaxed into life by the sun- 
shine of the past few 
pleasant days. 

The girl sat silent for 
a few moments. Then she 
spoke. “Father,” she be- 
gan, with obvious effort, “I 
came over with mother to 
see if....” Just the 


It is to 














daughter has eloped and 
was married last night by a magistrate in a neighbor- 
ing town. 

After the disconsolate parent had been partially 
calmed and had departed, the good pastor took up his 
Breviary to resume his prayers. But he found that 
he could not continue because of a distracting, vexing 
thought which came constantly before his mind. 

“Why” he reflected, “is it such a hard undertaking 
to persuade some young people that we are trying to 
help them?” And the whimsical comparison struck 
him of the way his collie, Pojo, had squirmed and 
protested when he was trying to take a thorn out of 
the dog’s paw. 

And so, for a time, the erring Annabelle dropped 
out of sight. The arching of eyebrows, the pursing of 
lips soon ceased. The whispered “Ohs and Ahs” of 
excited scandal were turned on a different theme. The 
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her request was interrupt 
in a most unceremonious manner. Mary, Father 
O’Connor’s little niece, came racing across the lawn 
and into the priest’s arms. He held her at arm’s 
length and looked smilingly into the rosy face. 
“Uncle John,” she begged, prettily, “will you take 
the knots out of my skipping rope for me. Pojo and I 
were playing and he got it all in a tangle.” And, with 
the confidence of assured position, she climbed up on 
the side of his chair, and the two heads,—grey and 
golden—close together as she awaited the loosing of 
the knots which her little fingers could not urtie. 
“Well, well” observed Father O’Connor innocently, as 
he worked at the tangle, “It’s odd, isn’t it, how some 
little girls, and big ones too, want us priests to take the 
knots out of their skipping ropes for them.” So «ay- 
ing, he smiled at Annabelle, over Mary’s blond h:ad. 
The girl tried to smile back, but couldn’t. A flush, not 
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icht at any drug store, spread over the face; her 

filled, and one big tear splashed unheeded on her 
Mary looked at her curiously. 

‘What’s the lady crying for, Uncle John?” she 

nded, “Did she fall and hurt herself?” 

Here’s your rope, Mary,” said Father O’Connor 

hastily. “Now run along and play with Pojo; he’s 


dem 


wait ng for you. Annabelle and I want to talk.” 
[he two watched the little elf as she danced her 
way to where the big collie with the waving, bushy 


tail was joyfully awaiting her. 


they are contemplating marriage, they are in- 

* clined to listen without enthusiasm to the ad- 

ice of their pastor. To their manner of thinking he 
interfering with their chance for happiness; he is 
bordinating true love to a set of hard and fast rules 
which, in their case at least, should not bind. What 


L “OW many Catholics are like Annabelle! When 


¢ banns and ceremonies and rulings of Popes when 
Yr 


ypared with the necessity of permitting two loving 
hearts to be united in eternal bonds. Filled with such 
ideas, they fan the fire of rebellion till they determine 
to disregard Church, priest, family, reputation, good 
sense, and the welfare of their immortal souls. Then 
they proceed to involve their lives in a tangle so in- 
volved that sometimes not even an angel from heaven 
can unravel it. 

Then, when their castle of dreams dissolves; 
when they face the cold grey dawn of disillusionment; 
when discord and abuse, and sometimes even deser- 
tion brings them face to face with actuality, they carry 
their whole tangled burden to their priest, confident 
that he can settle the matter satisfactorily and restore 
to them the happiness which their own foolishness de- 
prived them of. 

Sometimes, fortunately, this can be done. At 

es, unfortunately, no power on earth can straighten 
out the tangle, and so there is nothing for them to do 
but to bear through long, weary years, the bitter con- 
sequence of their folly. 

Catholics who are worthy of the name will listen 
with respect and obedience to the advice of their 
pastor regarding marriage. They should realize that 
he is well fitted, both by his position and by his ex- 
perience to guide them safely and wisely; and they 
should realize, too, that, in speaking to them, he has 
at heart their happiness and their welfare. Priests 
usually have no desire to meddle in matrimonial af- 
fairs. If they speak, it is because a sense of duty 
urges them to it, and because they desire to warn the 
young and the inexperienced against possibly fatal 
m' stakes, 

Listen to the advice of your pastor. If you heed 


his warnings it will save you many a future heart- 
acne, 
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SIGN 
ADVANTAGES OF THE CLASSICS 


HE elective system established in the schools 
and colleges makes it necessary constantly to 
say a word in favor of the classics. Set over 

against the commercial and scientific courses, Latin 
and Greek fare poorly when an ambitious youth cal- 
culates only the direct material gain. P. W. Wilson 
in The Literary Review, alluding to the familiar con- 
troversy, speaks up thus for the classics: 

It is not suggested that Latin and Greek are immediate- 
ly useful in the market place. But it is suggested that they 
furnish a certain invaluable mental gymnastic. The imagina- 
tion enters a period distant from and different from this 
present environment. In reading Livy or Thucydides we 
indulge in foreign travel. And we are constantly trans- 
lating not words only but ideas into our own terms. We are 
constantly comparing ancient with modern customs. We 
learn to sympathize with others, and to tolerate a difference 
from ourselves. We discover that the world did not begin 
when we were born, or even in the year 1776, or the year 
1066, when William the Conqueror won the Battle of Hast- 
ings. To have forgotten something, at any rate, of Latin 
and Greek is to have a background, a subconscious hinter- 
land in your brain, which means depth of thought. In an 
age of invention it is a great thing to see what mankind 
is without machinery. It is a return from the fashion plate 
to Pheidias, from the stunts and the stencgraphers to the 
statue. The subway is good. The automobile is better. But 
at times one needs silence and the shadow of the Parthenon., 


THE RE-MAILING PLAN 


UR Catholic papers are seldom directed to those 

outside the faith. Over 99 per cent of their readers 

are Catholics. The true test would be, not as to 
how our Catholic papers edify or instruct those outside 
the Church, but how they enlighten and inform and stim- 
ulate their Catholic readers. And, as to this matter, we 
hold that even the poorest Catholic paper is worth its 
subscription price.—Cathelic Citizen, Milwaukee. 

The occasion of this comment was the expression 
of regret by Col. Callahan in the Fortnightly Review 
that so much oi what is published about the Catholic 
Religion is addressed to Catholics, instead of non- 
Catholics, cr et least appears only in our Catholic 
publicatie:.s and is read by Catholics only. And while 
great good may be done among Catholics, “that is 
nothing like the good they would bring about among 
our separated brethren.” 

We are hereby reminded of the form of propa- 
gation provided for by the re-mailing department of 
the International Catholic Truth Society whose head- 
quarters are in Brooklyn. During the past year nearly 
two million papers, pamphlets and magazines were 
advantageously redistributed through the agency of 
this society. 





Our Third Degree 


(Intention of the Archconfraternity of the Passion for June, 1924) 


the Passion is to induce us to meditate upon 

the Passion of our Lord. The idea that it is 

hard to meditate on the Passion doubtless has deterred 
some from becoming members of the third degree of 
the Archconfraternity. But it is not hard to meditate 
on the Passion. Indeed, if we but make a fair trial, 
we shall soon find this meditation the simplest of all 
spiritual exercises, as it is one of the most profitable. 
All that is necessary for meditation on the Pas- 
sion is that we picture to ourselves some scene of our 
Lord’s sufferings, as the Agony in the Garden or the 
Scourging or the Crowning with Thorns; that we look 
intently at this scene, asking ourselves: Who is it that 
suffers? How does He suffer? Why does He suffer? 
Then we let our hearts speak out in love and compas- 
sion for our Divine Redeemer, and in acts of humility, 
contrition, and petition for ourselves. Finally, the 


Ot primary purpose of the Archconfraternity of 


thought of how much we did to cause Christ’s sorrows 
and of how little we are doing to atone for our guilt, 
will prompt us to make a resolution to do better for 
the future, especially by trying to imitate our Blessed 
Lord in the particular mystery that we are studying. 
This is what we mean by meditation on the Pas- 

Could anything be simpler? Surely we know 


$10n. 
the different scenes of the last few hours of the life 
of Christ; and if we need a little help, there are any 
number of books of devotion to suggest ideas, while 
a crucifix will always speak to our hearts. 

As for this meditation being a most profitable 
spiritual exercise, we can easily understand how it 
must supply strength against every temptation and 
afford a mighty stimulus to the practice of every 
virtue. If we are tempted to rebel against the cross 
which God sends to us, let us spend a few moments 
with Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane in His agony 
of repugnance for His own cross and yet praying: 
“Father, not My will but Thine be done!” If we are 
suffering some physical pain, let us stand beside Jesus 
scourged at the pillar. If our pride has been hurt, 
and we are tempted to anger or revenge, let us watch 
Jesus crowned with thorns, mocked as a fool, thrown 


to the ground, buffeted and kicked and spit upon 
we have some heavy family cross to bear, let us c 
it with Jesus and remember that His cross cru 
Him helpless to the earth. 

By thinking in this manner for a little while « ich 
day on some scene of the Passion, and especiall. on 
some scene which affords a particular remedy for ‘he 
trial or trouble that may be ours, we shall find at 
gradually these meditations on Christ Crucified vil] 
become indispensable to us. They will become art 
of our very being. They will flow into every aciion 
of our lives. Jesus Crucified will make Himself more 
and more our Model, our Love, our Life. We s 
try not to sin, because by sin we “crucify again to 
ourselves the Son of God.” We shall forgive injuries, 
as Jesus did; and love our neighbor more truly, | 
cause Jesus died for all. And instead of dreading 
sufferings of life, we shall welcome them as opp 
tunities to prove our love for Him and to bring honor 
to Him by imitating Him in His Passion. We shall 
find a great and holy love growing up in our hearts, 
the love of Jesus Cricified; purging them of all their 
selfishness and uncleanness, and filling them with a 
new happiness. 

Is it not worth trying, this meditation on the 
Passion? Is it not worthy of a trial of fifteen minutes 
a day, a few minutes in the morning, a few during the 
day, and a few at night? Besides, there are so many 
times when we can very easily think about the Pas- 
sion,—at our morning and evening prayers, at Holy 
Mass, during a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, in mak- 
ing the Way of the Cross, when saying the Sorrowful 
Mysteries of the Rosary, etc. 

Do not be frightened by the thought that in join- 
ing the third degree of the Archconfraternity you ‘® 
be forced under pain of sin to make this daily fiftee 
minutes of meditation. The Archconfraternity does 
not oblige you to fulfill its degree. , It simply asks you 
to try to do your best. 

The Intention of the Archconfraternity of the 
Passion for June is “for a better understanding of our 
third degree, and an increase in its membership.” 








society. 


sinners, especially for the conversion of 





The Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion, originated by St. Paul of the Cross, is a canonically established 
It has been generously enriched with indulgences for the living and the dead. The only essential condi 
tion for membership in it is to have one’s name registered. Its main purpose is to cultivate a personal devotion to 
Jesus Christ Crucified. For its more efficient operation, three degrees of membership have been instituted. First 
Degree Members say daily Five Our Fathers and Five Hail Marys in honor of the Five Wounds of Christ, and also 
make, morning and evening, an Offering of the Precious Blood. Second Degree Members make the Stations of th: 
Cross once a week, besides saying the prayers of the First Degree. Third Degree Members make fifteen Minut¢; 
Meditation daily on the Sacred Passion, besides performing the works of the First and Second Degrees. 
Spiritual Activity of the Archconfraternity consists in a Crusade of Prayers and Good Works for the conversion ©! 
China, and for the welfare of the Passionist Missionaries in China. Plea:: 
send your name for enrollment to THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 


The 
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The Dogs of Bundrun 


EILEEN AYSCOUGH 


66 CAN go no farther.” 

As he spoke the man seemed to 
crumple up suddenly and sink in a little 
heap on the sand. 

“or a moment his companion thought that he was 
ly dead. And something that might have been 
a tea: stole down the bronzed cheek so lined by hard- 
ship and wasted by semi-starvation that he might 
have been any age from forty to sixty, though in truth 
he wos not past twenty-five. 

Sut the man who had fallen was not dead, and 
now with a sudden effort he seemed to pull himself 
togetiier and sat up. 

Andrea.” 

“Yes, dear Fra Giralomo, I am here,” said the 
other stooping down and putting his arm tenderly 

und the sick man; “but see here—try not to speak 

é: it but wastes your strength. When you are a 
little better I will take you on my back and carry you 
to that fortress you speak of where we shall be safe 
from these human wolves. Nay, shake not your head; 
see, I am strong still.” And he stretched out one lean, 
brown arm. 

There was some truth in what he said, for he was 
a Venetian, and had the height and strength and lithe- 
ness of a gondolier, though by calling he was a mer- 
chant. At the present moment he looked much more like 
the former or a sailor of the roughest type than any- 
thing else. 

The man he bent over, resembled him as far as 
dress went, both being clad merely in shirts and trou- 
sers of coarse linen, but by his friend addressing him 
as Fra Giralamo, it was plain that he belonged to 
some Order. He did indeed belong to the great Mili- 

» Order of the Knights of Rhodes, though now he 
d but the air of a slave escaped from the galleys, 
and such indeed was his case. 


Andrea de Ricci had been sailing to the East on 
his own shi, under the protection of the galleys of the 
Knights of Rhodes. They were always on the watch 
to defend merchants and pilgrims from the Turkish 
pirates and Barbary corsairs who haunted the Levant 
and the Mediterranean. But during a storm Andrea’s 
ship and the galley bearing Fra Giralomo were sep- 
arate: from the rest and captured by the Turks, who 
having got rid of the weak and wounded by the 
simple process of throwing them overboard reserved 
the strong to labor as slaves in their galleys. 

uring the long months that they had spent 
chain.d side by side on the same bench they had, 
thous naturally unlike in disposition, become fast 
friens. They were both brave men, but their cour- 


actu< 


age differed in this, that Fra Giralamo’s was the cour- 
age of patience and Andrea’s of enterprise, and it was 
due to the latter’s indomitable perseverance and in- 
genuity that they had been able to effect their escape. 

Fra Giralamo was a much older man than his 
friend, and though originally of a strong constitution, 
the ceaseless toil at the oar and scanty food had al- 
ready made serious inroads on his strength before they 
got away. They had lost their way and, though they 
found the right track again in a day or two, even the 
slightest delay increased the danger of their small 
stock of food becoming exhausted before they reached 
the point for which they were making. It was no won- 
der, therefore, that the friar began to fail visibly, and 
for the last twelve hours his feebleness had been an 
increasing burden to his companion. It was almost 
with relief that he realized the time had at last come 
for De Ricci to go on alone. 


One thing only weighed upon his mind and that 
was that, though much the weaker of the two travel- 
ers, he was the better guide, as he not only knew tol- 
erably well the Carian Peninsula on which they were 
wandering, but had been more than once at Bundrun, 
the goal upon which their hopes were set, since there 
only might they hope to find a safe refuge. In addition 
to this he had a natural sense of locality denied to his 
friend, but for which they might have got hopelessly 
lost on this desolate peninsula, where there were but 
few landmarks. 

Everything about him was absolutely strange to 
the Venetian, and even with regard to Bundrun, beyond 
the fact that when Tamerlane, the average Khan of 
Tartary besieged and took Smyrna from the Knights 
of Rhodes who were its guardians, de Naillac, their 
Grand Master at the time, had seized on this old 
castle standing on a rocky promontory over the Gulf 
of Caria and had made it almost impregnable. But 
when they were planning their escape Fra Giralamo 
had told him that Bundrun was far more than a mere 
fortress; it was now a haven of refuge for all Chris- 
tian slaves who might have escaped, as they had done, 
from grievous captivity, and so many of these had 
been rescued by the Knights themselves and their 
dogs—who were trained to search for such wanderers 
as might have lost their way—that the fortress was 
no longer called Bundrun, but St. Peter’s of the Freed. 

“Let me speak,” said Fra Giralomo, now with 
such energy that for the moment de Ricci thought that 
his fall had been due but to a passing faintness. 

“Courage!” he exclaimed, “we shall both yet 
reach that St. Peter’s of the Freed of which you talk; 
and, if that be the case, I will make 9 vow to give up 
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home and fortune and jo‘u the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem.” 

_ “Nay,” said the sick man earnestly, “make no 
rash vow, Andrea, even in this time of stress. Have 
you not told me of that golden-haired Venetian girl 
to whom your troth is plighted, and who even now is 
watching for your return with a heart half-broken by 
hope deferred. Time was when perhaps I, full of zeal 
for my Order, might have applauded such a vow as 
you would make now, but it may be that when one’s 
earthly sight grows dim that the sight of the soul 
grows stronger, and now I see that the breaking of an 
old vow is no straight road to the making of a new 
one.” 

He paused for breath and in a low voice De Ricci 
said, “In giving up Angela I should have given up 
what I loved best on earth.” And he gave a long sigh 
of relief. 

“Lift me up now,” said Fra Girolamo, “that I may 
look well around and give you something to guide you 
on your way now that you must fare on alone.” 

Andrea De Ricci said nothing, but to himself he 
swore that no power on earth, not even the hope of 
looking once more into the sweet eyes of Angela Sac- 
chi, should tempt him to leave his comrade to die 
alone in that desolate place. 

Fra Girolamo, supported by Andrea, looked round 
him eagerly and then he sniffed the air as a reindeer 
might, and gave a cry of joy. 

“The sea!” he cried, “I smell the sea! and look 
yonder.” He pointed with his wasted hand to the 
southwest. “See yonder place where the land seems 
to fall away and a few trees stand up against the sky— 
there is the river which you must cross; it is wide 
but there is a ford not far from those trees. When 
you have crossed it fare straight on to the south—al- 
ways to the south—through those rocky hills on the 
horizon, and keeping the sea on your right, until you 
see a promontory jutting out from the shore with a 
great castle on it. After that should you miss your 
way ‘tis no matter, for the dogs will find you.” 

“Ay,” said de Ricci, “I warrant we shall get there 
right enough now;” but even as he spoke the faithful 
friend, who had spent his last breath in showing him 
the way to safety, fell back dead. 


T was supper time in the fortress of St. Peter’s 
of the Freed and some half score of Knights 
were gathered around the open hearth in the 

Hall awaiting the report. The Hall was gloomy enough, 
its thick, rough walls suggesting strength rather than 
comfort, and it was void of all manner of ornament ex- 
cept weapons of war and the shields of some of the 
Knights who had helped by their courage and endur- 
ance to hold this lonely outpost of Christendom against 
Turk and Saracen. 

Far south though Caria was, the position of the 
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fortress was exposed, and the nights especially scme. 
times chilly, so that the brethren were glad enoug 1 to 
gather round the driftwood fire on the hearth waich 
blazed cheerily now, lighting up their faces. 

In these there was enough variety both as to age 
and feature, at least four nations being represented 
amongst their number. But on the faces of all ali'ce— 
from the hawk-eyed, beak-nosed man of over seventy 
years who was Governor of St. Peter’s to the smcoth- 
faced young knight, Sir David, scarcely more than a 
lad who had just arrived from Scotland, was a ‘ook 
of tense alertness as though these men were always 
on the watch. And though some among them wore 
gowns, half at least were fully armed with the excep. 
tion of their heads. Yet was the fortress a fine type 
of the fortifications of the Middle Ages. With its 
strong towers and bastions and seven girdling walls 
it was fitted to resist almost any enemy that might 
come against it. It was not fear for themselves but 
anxiety for others that had bred that watchful look 
on the faces of all. 

A dog as big as a mastiff but rather resembli 
a hound in appearance lay on the hearth across the 
feet of the young Scotch knight whose hand rested on 
its head. Cesare had welcomed the stranger gladly, 
knowing in him one who loved all animals. 

But a serving brother who passed Sir David to 
lay a dish on the table gave the dog a kick and 
grumbled, “Get you to your kennels! Cesare is a lazy 
beast,” he added, “‘or else he grows old.” 

The Governor, who had been leaning back with 
his eyes closed, lifted his eye-lids slightly. “You and 
I grow old, too, Ambrose,” he said, and closed them 
again; while Sir David looked reproachfully at the 
servant. 

“Cesare is the most faithful-of all the dogs, ay, 
and the bravest and cleverest, albeit there be some 
white hairs in his muzzle; and there is none of the 
all I would wager a skeen of scent to distinguish op 
a Christian and a Turk.” 

Cesare rubbed his muzzle affectionately against 
the young knight’s hand as though he understood what 
he said, then he lifted his head and sniffed. 

“He scents the stew,” said a Spanish knight who 
sat next to Sir David, for a savory odor issued now 
from a dish which another servant had brought in. 

But young Sir David, who was one of those who 
wore armour, sprang to his feet. 

“It is not the stew!” he exclaimed. “Look at his 
ears! He had heard something.” 


The words indeed were scarcely out of his mouth 
when a chorus of barking from the kennels in th= out- 
ermost courtyard was heard. 

Now the other armed knights sprang to their feet 
and followed Sir David and Cesare who were a'ready 
out of the hall, while the Governor sat up wide awake. 
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“That is no friend seeking refuge,” he said, “al- 
ready they scent a foe, and turning from their un- 
tasted meal he and the remainder of the knights 
hastencd to don their armour, for they sensed by the 
savage barking of the dogs that foemen were prowling 
outside the walls. 

It was nearly midnight when the other knights 
and degs returned having seen no one. If Turks had 
been in the neighborhood of the castle as seemed cer- 
tain by the nature of the barking of the dogs who were 
trained to distinguish between Turk and Christian— 
to attack the one and defend the other—they must 
have fled at the first alarm and so escaped. 

All now sat down to supper with good appetites, 
but Sir David was troubled because Cesare had not 
returned with the rest of the dogs. 

The next morning, however, Cesare came loping 
in, very weary, and slept like a log until the hour at 
which the dogs were fed. Then he disappeared and 

ot return until late in the afternoon. Though he 

his privileged place by Sir David’s side as usual, 
he whined and showed signs of disquiet. 

“The beast is daft, Sir David,” said the keeper 
of the dogs, who was a Scotchman also, but had been 
so long away from Scotland that he now scarcely ever 
used a Scotch word. “It may be that he was be- 
witched by something evil that night he tarried out 
alone, for he has been strange ever since—and look 
you—he tears his food from the other dogs greedily 
and carries it away to eat by himself, yet he grows 
thinner every day so that his bones start through his 
skin, while he growls and whines continually.” 


Sir David made no answer. But when he learned 
that for some time Cesare had been acting in this 
strange manner he determined to watch him. He 
stood now by the keeper and saw Cesare snatch his 

in the manner described, taking greedily enough 
& than his fair share, while the old man grumbled, 
“His greediness does him no good since as you see 
he grows thinner every day. Serves the old brute 
right!” 

But Sir David was already out of hearing intent 
on seeing what Cesare meant to do. Though until this 
day he had not known about the food, he had noticed 
that the dog grew gaunter daily and was never at ease. 


OW Sir David determined to follow the dog and 
directly he had snatched the food, slipped out 
after him through the castle gates. Though the 

swiftest runner in his native place he could not have 
hoped to overtake a dog of Cesare’s breed had the lat- 
ter been young and in good condition. But there was 


some chance of doing so in view of the facts that 
Cesare was old. He ran indeed at first so fast that 
Sit David feared he should not be able to keep him 
in sigit; but presently he saw that the large piece ot 


meat in his mouth encumbered him so that first he 
flagged and then dropped the meat from between his 
jaws. As he turned back to pick it up he caught sight 
of his pursuer; but so far from seeming alarmed at 
this, he wagged his tail and sat down on his haunches 
to wait for Sir David to come up with him. Then ap- 
parently well satisfied to have a companion he started 
again, making a bee line for a certain lonely clump of 
trees which stood a good way off from the sea below 
the hills. In the middle of this clump there was an 
old well which had been long disused on account of’ 
the brackishness of the water, and was now dry. 

Cesare disappeared amongst the trees, and when 
Sir David reached the well he saw him standing up 
with his paws resting on its broken edge, and the 
meat no longer in his mouth. As the knight came up 
he gave one short, sharp bark, and it seemed to Sir 
David that this was answered by a faint, low cry. 

Peering over the edge of the well into the dark- 
ness below Sir David thought he saw something move 
and called out in a tone that was almost awe-struck, 
“Is there aught below there?” 
~~ Then a faint voice answered, “It is I—~Andrea De 
Ricci, a Venetian escaped from the Turkish Galleys, 
and being pursued by a stray party of them as I was 
drawing near the fortress I got down into this well to 
hide from them. But the rope broke as I went down 
and though I reached the bottom unhurt I could not 
get out again. I had water in my bottle and the dog 
yonder has brought me food, else had I died miserably 
before now.” 

“Be of good courage!” said Sir David, “I go for 
help but will return anon.” 

That night Andrea De Ricci sitting amongst the 
Knights by the fire of driftwood told the story of his 
adventures as many a one in that place had done be- 
fore him; yet was he listened to with breathless in- 
terest since none other had been saved in quite so 
strange a manner. Andrea’s face bore tokens of all 
he had undergone, but in his eyes was the light of 
joy, for now at last on a far off horizon he saw home 
and Angela. But his eyes grew a little dim when he 
spoke of Fra Girolamo to the men, some of whom had 
known and loved him. 

As for Cesare he lay at Sir David’s feet, his task 
accomplished, and though there was strict discipline 
in the fortress at Bundrun for dogs as well as men, and 
they had their food at one regular hour and no other, 
tonight he supped with the knights. 

St. Peter’s of the Freed has also accomplished its 
task long ago; but though much concerning it is for- 
gotten, the story of the dog who, by his intelligence 
and devotion, saved the life of an escaped Christian is 
still cherished in the annals of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 


. 
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THE APPEAL OF 


The articles in this section while intended primarily 
for members of the Archconfraternity of the Passion, 
will be helpful to all. They will serve as a guide to 
lead us to the Cross, there to learn the measure of 

















Christ's love for us, and to gather strength against «ur 
own sinfulness. We ask all our readers to join jhe 
Archconfraternity. Its obligations are few and easy, 
Address THE S1en for application blanks and leafi 








We are beginning this series of meditations upon the 
Seven Dolors of our Blessed Lady for two reasons: First, because 
the very best way to study the Passion of Christ is through the heart 
of His mother. In the words of Saint Paul of the Cross, “Through 
the sea of Mary’s dolors we pass more safely and more surely into 


the ocean of the sufferings of her Divine Son.” Secondly, 
we ought to make reparation to our Blessed Mother for th: 
orable attack being made upon her today by many who prof 
followers of her Son; and there is no better way to do this 
recalling to our minds ali that she suffered for us.—Ep1Tors. 


THE PRESENTATION OF JESUS IN THE TEMPLE 


“And after the days of her purication, according to the 
law of Moses, were accomplished, they carried Him .o 
Jerusalem, to present Him to the Lord. . . . And behold, 
there was a :aan in Jerusalem named Simeon, and this man 
was just and devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel; 
and the Holy Ghost was in him. And he had received an 
answer from the Holy Ghost, that he should rot see death 
before he had seen the Christ of the Lord. And he came 
by the Spirit into the Temple. And when his parents 
brought in the child Jesus, to do for him according to the 
custom of the law, he also took him into his arms, and 


FIRST PART OF MEDITATION 
(Considerations and affections directed to Mary) 


In spirit let us go back to that February morning 
so long ago and take our stand in the temple of Jeru- 
salem as Mary enters with Jesus in her arms and 
Joseph by her side. She, who is 
purity itself, has just now performed 
the humble ceremony of her purifi- 
cation. For her own sake she had 
no more need to submit to this law 
of purification than Jesus had had to 
undergo the painful rite of circum- 
cision. 

Let us now watch Mary as she 
places her Child in the arms of the 
aged Jewish priest, Simeon, who is 
to present Him to His Heavenly 
Father. How may we dare to try to 
picture this blessed maiden as she 
stands before the old priest, a child 
in age and stature, and yet with un- 
told modesty and grace, her dear 
eyes fixed with loving pride upon 
her Baby Boy? As the aged Simeon 
speaks, her face glows, her bosom 
rises and falls with quick breaths of joy at the won- 
derful words of the prophet: “Now dost Thou dismiss 
thy servant, O Lord, because my eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” But suddenly the glowing, eager face 
grows white; the hands are clenched on that bosom, 
now striving to keep down the cry of sorrow, and into 


blessed God, and said, “Now thou dost dismiss thy seryan:. 
O Lord, according to thy word in peace; because n eves 
have seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared bejore 
the face of all peoples; a light to the revelation of the 
Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel.” And his { 


ither 


and mother were wondering at those things, which were 
spoken concerning him. And Simeon blessed them d 
said to Mary his mother, “Behold, this child is set ie | 
fall, and for the resurrection of many in Israel, and fom, 
sign which shall be contradicted; and thy own soul a sword 
‘shall pierce that out of many hearts thoughts may be 
revealed.” (Luke, II. 22:35.) 


the eyes of Mary comes a look of pain and fear. 
“Behold, this child is set for the fall, and for the 
resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sign which 
shall be contradicted; and thy own soul a sword shall 
pierce.” Ah, what does it all mean? Mary, mother 
of God, what has frightened you so terribly? These 
mysterious words? Yes, I know, my 
mother, because long ago they have 
been fulfilled in thee and in thy be- 
loved Son. I know now the awful 
vision conjured up by these pro- 
phetic words, the vision that shut 
out all the gladness of thy offer} 
of thy Son to God, the vision of 
sufferings and death of that Divine 
Son. 
The vision of the Passion of 
Jesus. Yes, here lies the first great 
dolor of Mary. And how can we 
hope to comprehend what it all 
meant to her? Well does Simeon 
liken the pain of this sorrow to a 
sword piercing Mary’s very soul. 
And let us remember too that this 
sword is to continue to pierce that 
pure soul until Mary’s death. Never 
will it be taken out, even for a moment; but day by 
day during the long years, as the dread reality of 
Calvary comes nearer and nearer, that sword cuts its 
way slowly and ever deeper into her pure sou! until 
Mary’s agony is known only to God and until at last 
her sacrifice like that of Jesus is consummated. 
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Ah, Mary, my sweet mother, thou forseest all this 
how, here in thy vision in the temple. And yet thou 
gost not shrink from it. Why did you not wrap Jesus 
in your cloak, and flee with Him from the temple, 
far away from this country and from this people that 
ge to put Him to death? Why did you not cry out 
that it was too much for you to bear? To live for 
thirty-three long years with that agonizing sword of 
sorrow turning in thy heart, with the bloody shadow 
of the Cross ever before thy eyes, with the vision of 
those Infant hands and feet pierced with long, sharp 
ails, that head crowned with cruel thorns, that deli- 

ody which thou didst press to thy heart stripped, 

1 and extended on a Cross. Mother, why must 

so? Why does not God allow thee to live at 

for a few years in peace and happiness with thy 
Ah, it is because God has willed to make 

e mother of the entire human race, the spiritual 
mother of all poor sinners. Thou art to be the second 
Eve, the new mother who was promised to mankind in 
the Garden of Eden, and who art to bring forth all 
come to thee to a new life of grace. Thou didst 
forth our Head, Jesus, and thou must bring us 

forth spiritually as the members of His Mystical Body. 
But what a difference between His birth and ours. In 
the stable of Bethlehem, there were no pangs of child- 
birth, because Jesus was without sin. There was only 
sweetness and delight. But to become the mother of 
a world of sinners, to become our spiritual mother, 
what was it not to cost thee? A life-time of agony. A 
life-time with a sword of sorrow piercing thy heart. 
And here in the temple thou art made to feel the be- 
ginning of those terrible pangs of thy new mother- 
hood, the pangs which are to culminate beneath the 
Cross of thy Divine Son, when Jesus is to say to all 
men in the person of St. John, “Behold thy mother!” 
Here in the temple of Jerusalem thou dost begin to be 
the Mother of Sorrows because thou art to become the 
mother of us poor sinners. I was included in that 
| Jesus, “Behold thy mother!” But what a child 

e been. Ah, mother, help me to be thy true child. 
Help me to make up*for the past. Help me to realize 
“what and how great perils thou didst suffer for me,” 
and then I too shall “honor thee, my mother, all the 
days of my life.” (Continue making such affections 
as long as you feel your heart moved by them.) 

SECOND PART OF MEDITATION 
(Considerations and affections directed to our own 
spiritual improvement) 

There is much about Mary in this mystery that 
reminds us powerfully of Jesus in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, agonizing at the sight of the chalice of His 
Passion, and yet repeating, “Father, not My will but 
Thine be done!” 

Many years after this Presentation in the Temple, 
Jesus was to ask His disciples as a proof of their love, 
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“Can you drink with Me the chalice of my sufferings ?” 
But now, at the very beginning of His life, that chalice 
is offered to His mother. She could have turned away 
from it. At least she might have shrunk back and 
protested that it was too much for her to bear. But 
no! “Behold the handmaid of the Lord! Be it done 
unto me according to Thy word!” This was Mary’s 
prayer as her agony of sorrow at sight of the Pas- 
sion of her Son came upon her. 

“Father, not My will but Thine be done!” “Be- 
hold the handmaid of the Lord; be it done unto me 
according to Thy word!” Here we have the prayers 
of Jesus and Mary at sight of the awful sufferings that 
God was to send to them. And here we have the lesson 
of this mystery of the first dolor of Mary, the same 
lesson that is taught by the first great scene of the 
Passion of Jesus—perfect resignation to the will of 
God. 

Ah, my mother, how different I am from thee. 
When Jesus asks me to taste with Him the chalice of 
suffering, to feel the cutting pain of the sword of 
grief and sorrow, I shrink from Him. I complain. I 
ask why this must be so; what I have done to deserve 
such treatment. My mother, it is because I forget 
what you, the immaculate Mother of God, suffered, 
and how you suffered and that you suffered all for me. 
I forget that only by the sword of suffering can my 
heart be made like thine. I forget that this sword 
alone can open my heart so that all its selfishness and 
uncleanness may flow out and the love of Jesus may 
enter in. O Mary, teach me to love the sword of grief 
and pain that can make my heart like thine, gentle 
and kind and pure and sweet and burning with love 
for God. If I do not suffer something, mother, I can- 
not be called’ thy child; and I do so want to be thy 
child. I want to make up at least a little bit for the 
past. I want to suffer something for love of thee, be- 
cause thou didst suffer so much for love of me. I 
want to grow closer and closer to thee by being like 
thee in thy perfect resignation to God’s holy will. 
Then I know that thou wilt show thyself my mother. 
And if at times the pain of my little sword of sorrow 
grows too keen for my poor weakness to bear, do thou, 
O Mother of Sorrows, comfort me. Take me in thy 
arms and help me to be brave. Only draw me closer 
and closer to thee, and then do with me what thou 
wilt. Obtain for me the grace to look sorrow and dis- 
appointment in the face, not to waver and grow faint 
at the vision of some impending trial, to be courageous 
in bearing the trials of life that God’s Providence has 
instore for me. (Continue making such affections as 
long as you feel your heart moved by them.) 

RESOLUTION: Every Saturday, I shall make 
some meditation on the Sorrows of Mary. 

EJACULATION: O Mary, Mother of Sorrows, 
help me to suffer like thee. 
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** Son Give Me Thy Heart”’ 


“Oh dear! God is so very big, 
And I’m so very, very small, 
I do not see how He can come 
To my poor little heart at all.” 


Thus spoke our Helen, aged six. 

*Twas on her First Communion morn, 
And closer crept into my arms, 

Child more sincere was never born. 


I clasped my darling to my breast, 
And whispered as I stroked her hair, 

“Your heart is vaster than the skies, 
For love of Jesus dwellest there.” 


“Such love has neither height nor depth, 
Nor has it bounds, my little Nell, 

It makes a heaven of your heart, 
Wherein dear Jesus yearns to dwell.” 





Dear Junior Signers: 

No doubt all of you know the prayer, “Jesus, meek 
and humble of heart, make our hearts like unto Thine.” 
Try to say this prayer often, and mean it, during this, the 
month of the Sacred Heart. It should be the main business 
of your lives to make your hearts like unto that of Jesus. 
During this month make very special efforts to imitate your 
meek and humble Savior. This implies that you be docile 
and obedient to your parents and teachers; that you do not 
answer them back; that you curb your tongue and your 
temper; so that thus the meekness cf the Savior may ap- 
pear in all your words and actions. You will not find this an 
easy task. Nothing that is worth while is easy. 
try hard! 


Try, and 
The good Master Himself asks this of you, 
“Learn of Me, because I am meek and humble of heart.” 

The competitive composition, auncunced -in the May 
SIGN, has aroused no little interest among our Junior 
Signers. The prize-winning compositions will be published 
in the July Sign, also extracts from other compositions 
which are noticeably good. 

The Bud and Rose controversy continues to interest our 
Junior Signers. Some new writers appear this month. I 
am sure that you will be glad to meet them. I do hope 
that you all are profiting by the good advice that is being 
given you. 

Hoping that you will all soon be perfectly perfect, I am, 
Affectionately yours in Christ, 
DADDY. 
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Dear Daddy: 

A few weeks ago I bought a beautiful rose fo: ny 
sister Gracie. It was really a handsome one, the bes: that 
I ever saw in the flower store. When I gave it to her, her 
face beamed with pleasure, and she grasped it so eagerly 
that her delicate little hand was pricked by the thorns. | 
hurt her so much, that almost without knowing wha: she 
was doing, she threw the rose on the floor, and cried out, 
“The horrid old thing! The horrid olé thing!” 

I picked up the rose and pinned it on her, saying, “It js 
not a horrid old thing. It’s the loveliest rose that I could 
find in the store, and I wish you to wear it here, over \ 
heart. Like most brothers, I know my sister’s faults, 
love her still. The best is never too good for her. 

Gracie looked down at the rose admiringly. “It is a 
perfect beauty,” she admitted, “and thank you so much tor 
it, Bud dear. But it was horrid, when it hurt.” 

Mother looked up from her knitting. “If you were like 
Blessed Theresa, Gracie,” she said, “you would have thanked 
Bud for the rose, not because it was beautiful, but because 
it hurt. That is what she would have done. She would 
have welcomed such an opportunity of suffering something 
for love of her Crucified Master.” 


Gracie went over to mother and showed her the tiny 


wounds in her hand. “But look mama,” she sasi. sorrow- 
fully, “it did hurt so dreadfully, the horrid old thorns did 
hurt.” 

“And so did the crown of thorns hurt cur Savior, 
dreadfully,” replied mother, “but He endured the pain for 
love of you, dear. “Child,” mother went on, “it is all vegy 
well for you to love beautiful flowers and pretty dres 
and such things, but you should know that far more beat- 
tiful than these is suffering patiently borne for love of 
Jesus. The tiniest pain endured for love of your Crucified 
Savior adds a beauty to your soul that will endure forever.” 
Gracie’s face grew very solemn, and for a moment she 
said not a word. Then, turning to me she remarked, “I 
thank you for the rose, Bud, not only because it is so beau- 
tiful, but because it hurt me, and becsuse it has taught me 
something I never knew before.” 

Daddy, I think that this incident has a lesson which our 
Junior Signers, and our girls, especially, may well learn. | 
ask them all to think often of these words, “The tiniest 
pain endured for love of our Crucified Savior adds a 
to our soul that will endure forever.” 


beauty 


With very best wishes to all our Junior Signers, I 


Your old friend, 
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Dearest Daddy: 
What kind of girls do your boys know, anyway? I 
ertainly admit that in all my 13 long years of life, 
never met more than five girls similar to those that 
little Victor, Hubert and Edward have taken as models 
sex. I thoroughly disapprove of the examples that 
oys have chosen of us. Just because a few pieces of 
ire cracked, or ugly looking, that doesn’t prove that 
piece is. And so with girls. If a few “fix up” until 
look like walking advertisements for a paint store or 
k factory, that doesn’t prove that all are as simple 
silly! I could give many incidents to prove that lots 
of girls are very sensible, sweet, wholesome and sincere, 
but why weary our readers with what they already know. 
Now as for brothers, just listen to this. While I have 
been sitting here and trying to make this letter as interest- 
ing as possible, my brother,—I have one, you see, and he is 
a sore trial—has pinned me to the chair with six safety 
pins. How I am to get up I leave you to decide. 
that many “sisters” 
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I'm sure 
who read this will say, “How typical 
of brothers!” 
Dear Daddy, a little birdie whispered to me that you 
really like us better than the boys and that we have a strong 
»in you! If by chance, you hear from any young “cab- 
ge-heads,” as Rose would call them, just refer them to 
me. Hoping to hear from Bud and his friends, I am, 
Yours always, 
CAROLINE. 


Dear Daddy: 

Since I have but one brother, I may not be well enough 
acquainted with the general topic, “Brothers,” to say any- 
thing, but let me say right now, that if I had more than one 
brother, I should not be able to say anything! 

Bud’s biggest trouble seems to be that sisters do not 
work. He certainly is a true Knight, complaining if he has 
to wash the dishes once in a while. 

I'll admit that girls do a lot of talking, but what would 
home be if they didn’t? Imagine a happy home where the 
sisters did not talk! Why, the whole family would soon get 
so blue that life wouldn’t be worth living. 

Billy Bell says that girls are hard hearted, and Bud 

@. that they are great cry babies. Did you ever see a 
nard hearted person that was a cry baby? However, | 
can do more than find fault, some of our “brothers” 
unable to do this. Even if brothers do complain when 
they have to do the dishes, they perform the more manly 
tasks, such as chopping wood, more willingly. 
it they 


seem 


And even 
do find fault with their sisters, they are usually 
very polite to other girls. And they do know a good thing 
when they see it. Doesn’t every brother love to read 
THE SIGN? 

Yours till Bud gives up the fight, 
LOUISE. 


Dear Daddy: 

I'm not much of a writer and maybe you won't think 
this is fit to print. I think that there could be a good con- 
troversy between boys and girls, but I’m honest when I 
say that I think Bud’s and Rose’s controversy is too full of 


Dear Daddy, will you please put more 
about China in the Junior department? 


mere squabbling. 
I read all the pages 
about the Chinese Missionaries every month and I more 
than like their letters. Wouldn't it be good for atl the 
Junior writers to tell how the rest of us can do something 
for our Chinese brothers and sisters? 

Respectfully yours, 


LAWRENCE C. F. 


Our Little Missionaries 
HOLY RIVALRY 


HE boys and girls of Circle St. Louis have had a2 
conquest to see which could save the most 
for Bobby Mite Box, and the boys have won. 
“We have wonderful news for you. We beat the 
the contest. All the Sixth and Seventh 
grades have been ‘waging a holy warfare’ to see which 
could feed Bobby the most pennies, nickels, etc. Well, the 
girls got it into their heads that they were doing all the 
work, so the boys asked them to prove it, and invited them 
We have not forgotten the motto of the boys 
of Circle 3, “Actions speak louder than words.” They agreed, 
and we had the contest. 


money 
They 
write: 


girls in year 


to a contest. 


Of course we won, and even Sister 
lost because she bet on the girls. I wish that you could 
come down here and take a look at these girls. 
face tells a sad, sad story!” 


the 


Every 


Of course girls have their explanations. They 
“We saw the letter that the boys wrote you and 
we just have to explain that matters are not as they seem. 
This is the first their whole life that the 
ever did anything worth while. It was the wrong time for 
a contest, for we girls were saving our money to buy our — 


mothers an Easter 


write: 


time in boys 


nest. Ii we had not been 
‘Bunny,’ things would have been different. 


the 


playing 
Just wait until 
We shall have sweet revenge.” 


next contest. 


A ZEALOUS LITTLE MISSIONARY 
Dear Daddy: 
I am sending you the five dollars which I promised I 
would send you to ransom a little Chinese baby. 
Easter offering. 


This is my 
I wish you and all the little Chinese chil- 
dren a very holy and joyous Easter. I am going to save all 
my pennies for another little Chinese baby. 

I am, Your littie missionary, 


MADELINE. 


A PRECIOUS PENNY 


Dear Daddy: 

I am saving all my pennies during Lent for the Ghinese 
babies. Barbara, my, little sister who is three years olc 
is sending you a penny in this letter. It is all the money that 
she has in the world. I am sure God will be pleased with 
Do not think I am not working hard for the 
little Chinese children for I am doing my very best. I 
shall write to Bud soon. 


her offering. 


Give my love to Rose and to all 
the Junior Signers. 
Yours till all brothers are perfect, 


VERONICA. 
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The Chapel at Sin Si Pin - - - Father Kevin’s Notes - - - The 
Village of Wusu - - - Gemma’s League 


The Chapel at Sin Si Pin 


ISSIONARY progress: in China 
(D inspires enthusiasm. Every 

step forward urges the mission- 
ary to continue his zeal and enkindles 
his ambition to advance more and more 
for God’s glory and for the salvation 
He begins by renting a 
Chinese house, and gathering people 
around for instructions in the true 
Catechumens and Christians 
grow in numbers from day to day. 
The time comes when he can buy 
ground and build a little church. After 
the church and a house for the priest, 
his next desire is for schools to edu- 
cate and train the children in the 
practice of the Catholic faith. It 
requires patience and much courage, 
and a hopeful spirit that in good time 
God will provide generous benefactors 
to furnish the necessary buildings and 
the means to keep them. 
several letters of Brother 
Lambert we learn how trying it is to 
erect a chapel or some other building 
and then to be obliged to wait a long 
for a few details to finish it. 
Tools are needed; hardware is of the 
most antiquated kind and unsuitable to 
modern construction; 
glass is scarce; and so with a number 
of things familiar to people of the Old 
World or Western civilization, but 
still unknown to builders of interior 
China. The Chinese have an attrac- 
style of architecture for their 
houses, and all they need is the knowl- 
edge of safe and permanent construc- 


souls. 


religion. 


From 


time 


buildings of 


tive 


tion and such conveniences of the pres- 
ent day that will make their buildings 
more serviceable as well as comfort- 
able. It means great expense, because 
of the difficulty in getting material and 
skilled workmen; but most distressing 
is the lack of necessary implements 
and parts that would finish the work 
and make it useful for the purpose 
intended from the beginning. 


“For the past six months,” writes 
Brother Lambert, “I have been very 
busy supervising the erection of a 
chapel at Sin Si Pin. It is a seven or 
eight days travel from Shenchowfu; 
four days are spent on the river, almost 
a continuation of rapids, and then the 
rest of the time one follows mountain 
trails as far as Yungshunfu and again 
fifteen miles over paths, difficult even 
for the mules, until the town is reached 
called Sin Si Pin. Nestling in the hills, 
this little town has a number of at- 
tractive features and its inhabitants 
are hospitable, kindly and noble. 

Some years ago the foundations of a 
Catholic chapel were placed here. For 
unknown reasons the work was never 
completed. As soon as Father Agatho 
became missionary of Yungshunfu, 
the Christians of Sin Si Pin appealed 
to him to finish the building of their 
church. He visited the place repeated- 
ly and finally decided it could be done. 
I returned with him from Shenchowfu 
when the last band of missionaries ar- 
rived here. 

While I have remained here, the 
only foreigner in town, Fathers Agatho 
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and Constantine, live at Yungshunfu. 


On Sundays one comes over for H y @ 
Mass, or if they have to visit son} 


other mission I go over to Yungshunfu, 
In any case it requires a whole day 
for the journey, as it would be too 
much for man or mule to travel such 
a distance over such a road twice on 
the same day. 


With few men to help, the work of 
building the chapel has been very 
slow. It is now under roof and we are 
putting the finishing touches to it as 
far as we are able to do so. We have 
tried to get things from Hankow, but | 
it feels like a century before they 
reach here. We are sorely in need of 
good hardware and tools. Work could 
go on much faster and would be better 
in, every way if we had the proper 
means to do it. Glass for the —— 
is hard to procure. The people uss 
fine paper to cover the windows of 
their houses. It must be renewed 
frequently. Whenever possible, we 
put glass in the churches and hope to 
get some for this chapel from Hankow. 


As schools and other churches will 
have to be erected at the different mis- 
sions, I appeal to you for a supply of 
hardware and tools. Old newspapers 
from the States that reach here long 
after publication advertise sales oi 
many things that would help us very 
much. I suppose the big stores scll 
locks and bolts, hinges, hammers, saws. 
planes, chisels, trowels, hooks, nails, 
screws at reduced prices either because 
such articles are damaged or they need 
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for new stock. Perhaps some of 

venefactors might have old tools 

y could spare. Anything in that 

line would save much time and trouble 

and make our buildings more complete. 

I imagine boys and girls would be 

glad to help our missions in this way 

and send me a good supply of nails, 

s, window or door locks, and little 

s that now in many places we have 

pply in some way but frequently 
thout them. 

e Chinese people here are pleased 

the little church. No doubt their 

+ desire will be to have a mission- 

live all the time at Sin Si Pin. 

re are a number of places, large 

; and cities, the priest has yet to 

The sooner a missionary can go, 

greater number will learn of Christ 

Crucified, who now have never heard 

Although our sufferings 

not be compared to those endured 

y the first missionaries who came to 

China, still everyone has his share. 

With the help of “Gemma’s League,” 

that union of prayers and good works 

you have for our missions, we will be 

better prepared to meet difficulties and 

will not easily give way to discourage- 


Him. 


ment. 

I thank you and all our good bene- 
factors and friends and-assure you of 
many prayers. 

Yours devotedly in the Sacred Passion, 
LAMBERT H. BUDDE. C. P. 





Father Kevin’s Notes 
4E many little incidents recorded 
by Father Kevin and sent to us 
for publication prove that he is 
@..:: of his friends in America and 
believes all are deeply interested in 
his daily work. He shows us his mis- 
sion, his little flock, and best of all 
himself. 





“One even- 
ing,” he 
a Chinese 
walked into my 
office. He had 
an inquiring 
look about him 
and examined 
the place closely. 
At last he set- 
tled his gaze on 

FR. KEVIN, C. P. the Crucifix 
bove my desk. I asked him to sit 
‘own. He sat down and asked me: 
Who is that on the cross?” I replied: 


writes, 


| 
| 
| «“ 
| 





THE T SIGN 


“That represents Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, Who died in that manner to 
save immortal souls.” 
heard of the 


Apparently he 
Redeemer before, 
but had never learned His Name. He 
continued asking many questions about 
Our Divine Savior, His life, His teach- 
ing, His death, His Church on earth. 
Every now and then, he would remark: 
“He good 
leaving, I said to him: 


had 


was a very man.” Before 
“IT suppose you 
“Yes;” he 
replied quickly, “I would like 


more.” 


want to study doctrine?” 
to learn 
I appointed a time for him to 


return, and retired to my | 


room happy 
in the thought that another soul was 
gained for Christ Crucified. 
To be about it, I am not 
standing on the street corners urging 
the Chinese to be converted, but some- 
how they are drifting in to mé one by 
one. -The only reason I can give is that 
the Grace of God is drawing them to 
the true faith. 

It is of frequent occurrence ior 
passersby to stop at the gate of the 
Mission and listen to the Christians 
chanting their prayers. Very 
they enter the little oratory and kneel 
down with the others. On one occa- 
sion I noticed a pagan about to enter 
having a lighted cigarette in his mouth. 
“Here, you can’t smoke in there,” | 
said to him. “If you want to go in, you 
are welcome, but throw away the 
cigarette.” He snapped his cigarette 
and entered the oratory. 


honest 


often 


I must say one of the great consola- 
tions of my life here is listening to the 
Christians chanting their 
They are discordant at times, but us- 


prayers. 


ually pray in unison and I receive as 





A pious remembrance is requested in 
the prayers and good works of the readers 
of Tue Sicn in behalf of the following 
recently deceased: 

REV. SEBASTIAN STUTZ, C. P. 

REV: WILLIAM T. McLAUGHLIN 

THOMAS J. EWART 

FRANCIS GEORGE KLEIN 

PATRICK KENNELLY 

MARY HERSON 

AGNES V. RYAN 

MRS. J. KELLY 

BRIDGET MURRAY 

B. EA FF. 


MICHAEL J. 

MICHAEL J. UE 

MRS. H. M. KELLE 

JAMES KELLER 

JAMES CUNIFF 

JOHN MULCAHY 

THOMAS WARD 

BRIDGET MULCAHY 

ALICE LORETTO HUGHES 

May their souls, and the souls of all 

the faithful departed, throught the mercy 
of God, rest in peace. Amen. 
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much benefit and delight and perhaps 
more than if I were listening to a well 
conducted concert. 
chanting to 
remarked: 


Speaking of the 
Christians, one 
“Sen Fu, if we only had 
men, we could all like 


some 
more pray 
the women.” 

The other day, one of the Christians 
came to the Mission bringing his wife 
with him. I 
trouble was. 


wondered what the 
“Sen Fu,” said the hus- 
band, “give her your blessing. The 
devil is around her night and day and 
will not let her have peace or rest.” 
The poor creature was fading away 
through fear of the t 
China such 


devil. Here in 
cases are numerous. In 
many places there is real devil worship, 
When any of the unfortunate individ- 
uals come to a better knowledge of 
religion, Satan exerts all his malevolent 
forces to instill every fear into their 
lives. Many of the Chinese are so en- 
tangled in the meshes of the devil 
worship that it almost requires a mir- 
acle of God to make them forsake its 
practice. 

Thanks be to God, I have.never had 
the devil to annoy me, unless he gets 
into the army of rats that visit the 
Mission. In the stillness of the night, 
it is not very pleasant to listen to their 
game of tag but one becomes accus- 
tomed to them and forgets about 
them. 

In one of my instructions with the 
children, I asked: “Margaret, why do 
you bless yourself with holy water 
when you come into the chapel?” Her 
reply was: “To chase the devil away.” 
Yes, the Chinese boys and girls fear 


‘the evil spirit and know how to keep 


him away. The children here are young 
in years and in the Faith, but they have 
grasped the gifts of God and appre- 
ciate the practice of their religion. 
When I came to China one of the 
things I didn’t have to learn was how 
to win the children. Good American 
candy may help to gain some children, 
but very rarely do I have any of it. 
Nevertheless the Chinese youngsters 
have become quite attached to me. It 
is very consoling to see them and think 
they are the future Church in China. 
If they grow up as faithful to the prac- 
tice of their religion as they are now. 
the Catholic Faith will certainly have 
deep root in this part of the world. 
One of the children I baptized last 
Christmas was brought to the Missioy 








by his mother a few days ago. The 
little fellow was really sick and his 
mother asked me to give him some 
medicine. I gave him the attention 
needed and prepared a dose of rather 
unpleasant medicine for him. He sip- 
ped it once, and a second time, but 
could not finish it. Before he left, I 
said to him: “Lawrence, how are you 
” “Better, Sen Fu,” he 
a distinct voice. Then 
his baby face brightened up and with a 
smile, he said: “Thank you, Sen Fu.” 
Evidently his good mother taught him 
what to say. 

An incident that might prove edify- 
ing is the following. A Christian 


feeling now? 
answered in 


THE Tf SIGN 


I have in the Catechumenate at the 
present time one of the famous 
“Jejunans” of China. This class of 
people are so called, because of their 
strict abstinence from all meats and 
many vegetables. Those devoted to this 
kind of life as a rule spend all their 
time in a monastery or pagan temple 
and give themselves very much to the 
practice of prayer. To capture one of 
these souls seems like taking a gold 
mine. Well then, I have a gold mine 
now studying doctrine and soon hope 
to make as fervent a Christian of her 
and adorer of the True God as she has 
been in devotion to the pagan gods. 

Recently I had the happiness of 











FATHERS CONSTANTINE AND AGATHO WITH THE MANDARIN 


mati 


AND HIS BODYGUARD 


family here in Kienyang, not having 
children of their own, adopted one of 
the Mission babies during the time of 
the famine. The father is a letter car- 
Every morning if mail is to be 
delivered at the Mission, he brings it, 
makes a reverence to the. Sen Fu, and 
is off on his long route. At nightfall 
he hurries back to-his home and brings 
his little daughter to the evening 
prayers at the Mission. His Christian 
name is Patrick, thaugh it sounds very 
little like that in Chinese. But he has 
the faith of the great Saint. His ex- 
ample of fidelity in the practice of his 
religion is only one of many others 
that encourage .us to labor zealously 
ior this hitherto meglected people of 
(China. 


rier. 





She was 
one of the Catechists of my Mission, 
and had been wasting away with tuber- 


helping a person to die well. 


culosis. Shortly before her death, I 
administered to her the Sacrament of 
Confirmation, the first time I ever 
exercised this special privilege of Mis- 
sionaries. 

It is customary in China, when a 
person is on the border of eternity, to 
buy their burial clothes and clothe 
them before they actually die. A day 
or so before her death, one of the men 
asked if he shouid buy the burial gar- 
ments. I said to him: “Give her a 
chance to die first; she may live many 
days.” On the morning of the day she 
died, I gave her Holy Viaticum and 
read all the prayers for the dying. It 
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> 


did not seem as if she would live ay. 
other hour. I ordered her burial gar 
ments and they were finished bejore 
evening and she was clothed with them, 
She rallied during the day, and 
seven-thirty in the evening, about 
time I was thinking of calling to 
her, her nurse came to me Sayi1 
“Sen Fu, Rufina is calling for 
She wants you to give her a last ab- 
solution.” I hurried to her bedside, 
and although she had lapsed into un- 
consciousness, she gave signs of 
understanding me repeating aloud | 
Holy Name of Jesus, Mary and Jos. 

A number of Christians and cat 
chumens were kneeling around th 
bed saying the Rosary. Her mother 
was there waiting with resignation for 
the last sad momen. Sitting by 
bed, I held the blessed candle in 


at 
the 
see 
LA 
vou. 


the 






ul 
dying girl’s hands, and now and mm |) 2 


pressed the Crucifix to her lips, or 
blessed her with it. It was apparent 
death was hovering near. Her hands 
were cold; her eyes were glassy; her 
pulse almost ceased to beat. At ten 
o’clock, her mother and the attend- 
ants retired to a back room to take 
some supper. Shortly after they had 
gone, without the least struggle, she 
breathed forth her soul and went back 
to God. To her death was a welcome 
guest, a friend, a mother. She feared 
nothing. She died as she had lived a 
practical, fervent, Catholic girl. 


On the morning following her death, 
a rough box was made and her remains 
placed in it. They were then brought 
to the Oratory, where I said Mass fo 
her and gave her remains the las 
blessing. On the following day, ac- 
cording to her wishes, her remains 
were taken to Yuanchow and laid to 
rest in the little cemetery, which the 
Christians there have secured for their 
departed brethren. 

Another custom among the people 
here is that as long as the corpse 
remains unburied the parents must 
wail and narrate the history of the 
deceased at least four times a day. 
When the little act of wailing is 
finished, they continue the conversa- 
tion as though it were never. inter- 
rupted. While the body of the cate- 
chist remained at the Oratory, her poor 
mother carried out the ceremony, and 
it got on my nerves but nothing could 
be done to change the custom. 
Occasionally when going along the 
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nter- 
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poor 
and 
could 


r the 


streets, One may hear such wailings. 
To the stranger, question might 
arise what is it all about; to the towns- 
jolk, it simply means either the family 
has lost by death some member, or it 
oung bride on the way to the 
of her future husband. The same 
ceremonious 


the 


home 
custom of weeping is 
on the eve of marriage as much 
the occasion of a death. These 
ntly heart breaking sobs, how- 


ittract little notice from the peo- 


stage 
as O! 
appa 


ever. 


Recently I made an appeal to my 
Christians to help me collect articles 
for the Mission Exposition that is to 
be held in Rome next year. I ex- 
plained to them that visitors from al! 
parts of the world would visit that city, 
and it was the wish of our Holy Father 
to have objects of interest of all kinds 
on exhibition to make the Chinese Mis- 

ns better known and to secure 
@.. help for them. Our Holy Father 
wanted to give the visitors some idea 
of the life of people in China. 

Delighted beyond measure to let the 
about them, these good 
people went about gathering all kinds 
of things and especially pagan 
which they secured from friends. 
day following my appeal, 
were brought to me. 


world know 
idols, 
The 
four idols 
When I had ten 
of them, I told them to quit. I 
o them: “If 


said 
bring any 
I'll be afraid to go asleep with 
devils around the place.” 
They were amused and said: “Oh, Sen 
know you not afraid of 
Such hideous specimens of 
idolatry were enough to disgust rather 
an frighten anyone. 


you more 


so many 
Fu. we 


are 
devils.” 


was pleased to see how these peo- 
ple regarded such objects of paganism 
now in contrast to their 
them before their conversion 
to Christianity. When I them 
ridiculing the idols and kicking them 
around the room, I 
“What a difference! You formerly 
worshipped such things as gods. Now 
you adore the One, True God, Whom 
you need not fear.” 


reverential 
awe of 
saw 


said to them: 


Although the Chinese are classed as 
a pagan nation, it is far from the truth 
to say that all of them are idolaters. A 
great many of them realize the fool- 
ishness and emptiness of pagan wor- 
ship and spend their whole lives with- 
out ever once patronizing the gods of 
wood or stone set up by their ances- 


THE T SIGN 


tors. Like all people who have not 


been brought up in some definite 
religious cult, they have a general idea 
of the Supreme Who 
the They live according to 
the 
become excellent Christians when con- 


verted to the faith. 

The Samaritans 
still had 
an unexpected but most welcome vis- 


Being governs 
universe. 
their hearts. Such 


law of people 


Good 
Recently I 


days of are 


with us. quite 
itor in the person of Father Timothy 
When he the Mission, I was 
surprised said to “What 
brought you here on such a miserable 
day ” He replied: “I 
were dying and came to give you the 
Sacraments.” “Very kind of you, 
[, “but I think Ill 


said | 


entered 
and him: 


thought you 
last 
indeed,” live 
a while longer.” 

I had written to Father Timothy a 


few days before and recalled mention- 








FATHER AGATHO 
ON A LONG 


PURTILL STARTING 
MISSION TRIP 

ing the fact that I had a cold, which 
knocked me time. It was 
the long trip from Yuanchow to Kien- 
yang. 


out for a 


Four days of delightful 
panionship helped to put new life into 


me and 


coni- 


Were restful days for him. 


Father Timothy at present enjovs the 
best of health and does not show any 
effects of his experience with bandits 
With Father Quentin 


labor 


last September. 
he continues to zealously to 
make St. Paul of the Cross Mission at 
Yuanchow a really big Catholic center. 

As one of my old friends used to say 
‘we are now on the eve of great 

To-day, February 4th, is the 
Chinese New The old 
custom is a month’s celebration. The 
Christians the the 


events.” 
eve of Year. 


observe time in 


proper manner. All go to confession 
to-day and tomorrow will receive Holy 
Communion. Very like good 
Catholic they 


how to start the New Year well. 


much 
know 
It is 
their practice to send giits to the Sen 
Fu. 


people at home, 


These giits are nearly always food 
kind. For the 
receiving chickens, 


of some past week I 


have been eggs. 


oranges, rice cakes, and many other 


things. They are certainly taking 


wonderful care of me. 
On New Year's day, it is customary 
for all to remain in their homes and to 
their 
course 


sending 
It is of 


exchange greetings by 
cards to their friends. 
a day of feasting and merrymaking. 
On the first day even the pagans per- 
form some acts of worship to their 
The second and third days are 
Officials 


but 


gods. 
devoted to visiting friends. 


have many calls to make, rarely 
spend more than a few minutes at each 
house. All work is suspended during 
the first week of the New Year. It is 
even difficult to buy necessaries. Well, 
I won't have to worry for two or three 
weeks to comt. The people have been 
very good to me. 

Before I began writing this letter, a 
men came in asking for a 
the 
pagans worship the devil,” they said. 
that 


ship the only True God of 


couple of 


large holy picture. “Tomorrow 


“and we want to show we wor- 
Heaven.” 
They are models of the kind of Chris- 
tians we have here in Kienyang. Some 
others came to me for the new calen- 
know 

told 
forgot sometimes when it was 
Friday that 
When he discovered his mistake later, 


dars. They were anxious to 


when the feast days came. One 
me he 
day. 


and ate meat on 


his conscience troubled him. I 
that God 
pleased nor offended as long as he did 


ex- 


plainea would not be dis- 
not do it intentionally or knowingly. 


It happened that my former com- 
panion, the Augustine Father, had a 
Chinese name very much like my own. 
The him “Ma 


Fu.” When we were together, he was 


Christians called Sen 
named “Lao Ma Sen Fu,” the old 
Father, and they called me “Shin Ma 
Sen Fu,” the young Father. As he left 
me recently, I asked one of the Chris- 
“What do you intend to call me 
“Oh,” he will 
now be Lao Ma.” “Not on your life,” 
I said, “I am not old at all.” They en- 
joyed a good laugh at my remark. 


tians: 


now?” replied, “you 





I could relate many interesting things 
for you, but I do pot wish to mono- 
polize so much of your time. The other 
Fathers want a hearing and I know 
you are anxious to learn about other 
parts of the Field. So I'll wish you all 
a Chinese New Year, filled with every 
blessing and happiness. Assuring you 
of my fervent prayers, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 


KEVIN MURRAY, C. P. 





The Village of Wusu 


F the many sacrifices and labors 
@) imposed upon the missionaries 
in China, one that nearly al- 

ways brings some pleasant compensa- 
tion is the regular trip to a station at- 
tached to the mission. The disagree- 
able features are packing up so much 
luggage for the journey and the 
= anxiety to have 
everything nec- 
essary; then the 
long walk or a 
ride in company 
with men whose 
language is 
more or less un- 
intelligible and 
who seem to de- 
} light in taking 
FR. DUNSTAN, C. P. things easily. 
Such annoyances however are forgot- 
ten when the weather is clear and 
an early start can be made. The varied 
scenery on either side of the road, the 
unexpected incidents that add so much 
to experience, the anticipation of meet- 
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ing Chinese people with the same faith 
and the same love for God, the hope 
of being able io do much for God and 
for souls, give the missionary 
consolation and happiness. 

Father Dunstan sends us the follow- 
ing account of his trip to Wusu, a 
mission of Shenchowfu. 


true 


“The quaint little town of Wusu 
lies thirty li or ten miles west of 
Shenchowfu. About twenty-five Chris- 
tian families dwell there, and whenever 
possible one of the priests goes over 
to celebrate the Holy Sacrifice for 
them, and to attend to the sick. The 
Catechist in charge has usually a large 
class preparing for the Sacrament of 
Baptism. It was my privilege to be 
sent there, and I thoroughly enjoyed 
the opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the people and with our 
work in China. 

We started out about one o’clock in 
the afternoon. My boy carried the 
Mass kit and other things needed. It 
took us some time to cross the city. 
The streets of Shenchowfu, so narrow 
and crowded, seemed to be extra busy 
that Saturday afternoon. The long 
line of stores on both sides of the 
main streets were well stocked with 
goods and were doing a thriving busi- 
ness. Wearing apparel, foods of vari- 
ous kinds, restaurants and other shops 
were filled with patrons. Better shops 
seemed to be the most numerous. Even 
the women patronize the barbers to 
have their raven black locks trimmed 
according to their idea of beauty. 
Many odd hair cuts can be seen. Here 


is one fellow with head shaved except 
the very top of it. Here is anothe 
with head shaved except two patche 
to resemble the wings of a bird. Anq 
here comes a little girl with only 4 
few curls left to adorn her foreheaq 
We pass by the blacksmith shops, the 
fish stores and more barbers and finally 
leave the city and get out into the pen 
country. 


Ordinarily it takes twenty minutes 
to walk to the other side of the city, 
but owing to the nice day and the eyi- 
dent desire of many to enjoy it, we lost 
much time dodging mules or carts and 
passing around groups of people who 
considered the middle of the street as 
an ideal place for their social gather- 
ings. Now the quietness of the sur- 
roundings, the natural beauty of the 
hills and valley, the consciousness oi 
having more room and no hindrar 
in seeing far ahead, the fresh invigor™ 
ing air, all were in sharp contrast to the 
busy, noisy, odorous city. 


On the left side of the road is the 
North River, a tributary of the Yang- 
tze. A long stretch of lofty hills 
nearly all the way to Wusu borders 
the right side of the road. These hills 
were formerly covered by dense 
forests, but now few trees can be seen 
on them. If the Chinese entertained 
any thought of the future, they would 
have planted new trees, but they prefer 
to use these bare hills for pasture and 
to plant rice. Very often the rice fields 
extend to the summit of the hill. Of 
course the farmers plant vegetables 
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and try to get as much as they can 


from the fertile ground. 


The river side is also interesting. 
Merchant boats are frequently plying 
between Shenchowfu and the many 
towns and villages along the river. The 
splash of the oars, the whistling and 
weird cries of the boatmen calling on 
the god of the wind to be propitious, 
enliven the scene as well as the quiet- 
ness of the region. At times we meet 
other people on their way to Shen- 
chowfu, or returning to their homes 
pass by us. Few roads are as level 
as this one, but there is certainly great 
room for improvement. In places it is 
pothing more than a narrow path, 
scarcely wide enough for two people 
to pass, and a false step might plunge 
one into the thick underbrush and per- 

9s into the river. Bridges are few. 

hen a wide chasm breaks the road, 
the path follows along the break until 
the other side is reached. While there 
is talk of building a modern road be- 
tween Paotsing and Shenchowfu, it is 
improbable the work will be done for 
many years ‘as the Chinese are loathe 
to make any changes. 

A strange sight is the practice of 
birds perching on the back of the 
water buffalo. As there are few trees, 
the magpie, very common here, usually 
makes the buffalo carry him or give 
him a place to rest. The sight is more 
pronounced when several birds are seen 
fighting for their positions. As nany 
as three and four magpies will settle 
on the back of the docile buffalo with- 

% the big clumsy creature resenting 
liberties of his little friends. 
Usually the buffaloes are harmless, but 
once in a while they get pugnacious 
and chase the people on the road. We 
met a herd of them. One of them 
started to come towards us, and as I 
did not know how he might express his 
greetings, I grabbed a big stick. He 
soon turned away, convinced no doubt 
that we did not need his friendship. 


Occasionally we stopped for a short 
rest. It was intensely interesting to 
watch men fishing. Each man has a 
number of commorants, who are 
trained to catch the fish and bring it 
to the boat. The birds are about the 
size of a duck, very tame and very 
friendly. A ring is fastened around 
the neck to prevent them from swal- 
lowing the fish. I have seen as many 
as seven commorants scooped up with 
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a hand net and fish taken from them 
When the boatman is satisfied with the 
work of his birds, he removes the ring 
from their necks and places them in 
a row on the top of the sampan and 
returns home. 

A most strange thing on this lorg 
walk to Wusu was to come upon a 
grave right in the center of the road. 
When the Chinese bury the dead, they 
do not dig a grave but place the coffin 
on‘the ground and pile up the earth 
around it. We passed many such 
mounds along the road. It is a rare 
exception to find one in the center of 
the road. The practice among the 
pagans, when a body is to be buried, 
requires them to go to some fortune 
teller to find out the most desirable 
place for the body. If told to bury it 
on the main road, superstition forces 
the poor people to carry out the advice 
in every detail. 

Sunset had already passed and the 
lights were beginning to show when we 
reached Wusu. The trip usually takes 
five hours, allowing for rests here and 
there on the way. The village lies on 
the opposite side of the river. The 
ferry ride is free, and I was surprised 
to learn that the trip across meant no 
expense to us. It seems the 
people of Wusu pay the boatman so 
much a year to carry people and bag- 
gage back and forth between the vil- 
lage and the road to Shenchowfu. 

It was six o'clock when we arrived 
at the home of the Catechist. 


towns- 


He was 


most gracious and gave us a real wel- 
come with all the finesse of Chinese 
etiquette. He treated me to a bowl of 
rice and a cup of tea. After chatting 
for some time, my host showed me my 
room for the night. It was quite chilly 
and at times the wind more than 
whispered through the cracks and 
paper windows. Although warned that 
I might be visited by the rats during 
the night, I soon fell asleep and en- 
joyed a good night’s rest. I awoke a 
couple of times from the cold, but 
never thought cf the rats and quickly 
went to sleep. 

The next morning I prepared and of- 
fered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
for the Christians. I regretted my in- 
ability to preach to them or to hear 
confessions, as my knowledge of the 
language is still very limited. After 
thanksgiving. I was again treated to a 
bowl of rice and a cup of tea. A nutn- 
ber of sick people then came for medi- 
cine, and I distributed all the remedies 
I had brought with me. The attend- 
ance at Mass was very good. When 
Father Dominic comes here, the poor 
people have a chance to go to confes- 
sion and receive Holy Communion for . 
he understands and speaks the lan- 
guage fairly well. With the few words 
at my command, I urged the people 
to attend Mass whenever the Sen Fu 
comes. I can understand a good deal 
of Chinese now and enjoy a thrill of 
delight when they understand me. The 
language is difficult in the beginning, 











but practice makes perfect and it seems 
to be easier every day. 

The people were extremely curious 
and asked me all kinds of questions. 
They wanted to know how old I was, if 
my father and mother were still living 
and where did they live, when I came 

China, who the next Fathers were 
and where did they come from and 
how old were they and when would 
arrive. If I allow them to get 
ask me for a 
crucifix or a rosary or a picture. One 
person I knew had a rosary, kept ask- 
ing for one. 


they 


too inquisitive, they 


me Turning to her hus- 
band, I said to him: “Augustine, has 
He replied: 
has five rosaries.” 
up once more, we 
bade the Catechist and his family fare- 
well, gave them a big blessing, and 
started on our homeward journey. My 
boy and myself were pretty tired when 
we reached Shenchowfu again late in 
the afternoon. We arrived home in 
time for devotions and Benediction of 
Blessed Sacrament. 

It is Father Dominic’s intention to 
build a school at Wusu near the little 
chapel there. Then the number of 
converts will be greater and a priest 
can reside there and give them more 
As it is a small town, it 
would not be difficult to win the whole 
population to the true faith. From 
there it would be easy to reach many 
little places along the river and among 
the hills where a missionary’s influence 
for the faith and the welfare of the 
poor people might be far greater than 
in the large cities. 

We must have patience and do the 
best we can until more laborers come. 
The missionaries, the Sisters, the 
churches, the schools, the orphanages. 
the hospitals, and the seminary will 
come in God's good time and will make 

new land of northwest Hunan. 

Thanking you for every kindness, 
and assuring you of grateful remem- 
brance at the Altar, I remain 


your wife a 
“Yes, Father, 


After 


rosary?” 
she 
packing 


the 


attention. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


DUNSTAN THOMAS, C. P. 





Gemma’s League 


Everyone will notice the remarkable 
increase in prayers and good works for 
the Chinese Missions. Last month we 
received an exceilent list, but this time 
we are able to publish a much greater 


account of what has been done for 
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the conversion of China. This is due 
to a greater number of Convents and 
Schools, families and individuals, tak- 
ing part in Gemma’s League and every 
day recording some prayer or good 
work for the Missions in China. Several 
letters from the missionaries express 
their grateful with the 
success of this League and give it fuil 
credit for many conversions and un- 
expected blessings. 

Father Edmund writes: ‘We have 
been receiving monthly the Treasury 
of Good Works, offered by the mem- 
bers of Gemma’s League. It is a source 
of great consolation to us. If the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries are making great 
progress in the conversion of the 
pagans and in extending the kingdom 
of Christ Crucified, we owe it to the 
numerous prayers said for the Missions, 
and for this assistance we are deeply 
grateful. 

We need prayers more than any- 
thing else. We face a difficult task. 
We must preach Christ and Him 
Crucified to these poor heathens. To 
teach them to despise things they have 
loved; to forsake pleasures they have 
enjoyed; to curb passions that have 
had little restraint; to persuade them 
to believe truths hard to understand. 
This is truly God’s work and we are 
mere instruments in His hands. Mis- 
sionaries may labor and make every 
sacrifice, but they are only dispensers 
of God’s grace. So, Members of 
Gemma’s League, your co-operation 
holds an important place in the salva- 
tion of these souls. Through your 
prayers and good works God will be 


satisfaction 


“3 ah iz 


merciful to these poor creatur: 
grant them the gift of faith. 17 
many thousands of miles are no 
tween you and China, you are 
theless very effective Foreign M 
aries. Eternity alone will rey 
you the countless souls you have 
by your crusade of prayer.” 
Father Dominic concludes one 
letters with this praise of G 
League: “We have seen mary 
God’s power here a number of 
and they can only be explained b, 


league of prayers and good works 


our Missions.” 


The following list was sent to 


Missionaries in May: 


Masses said 

Masses heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to the Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Penances 
Sufferings 

Stations of the Cross 

Visits to the Crucifix 


Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculations 

Hours of Study 

Hours of Labor 

Acts of Zeal 

Acts of Kindness 

Deeds of Charity 

Prayers 

Various works 


OT Grete 
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THE HIGH ROMANCE. 
Editic 
New 

TI 
enthu 
biogra 
signifis 
supplet 


By Michael Williams. 
with a supplementary Chapter. 
rk. $2.25. 

it there should have been a demand, 
astic, for a second edition of spiritual auto- 
hy is practical and pregnant comment upon the 
ance and craftsmanship of Mr. Williams’ work. A 
ientary chapter—a retrospect of ten years of active 
comniunion with the Catholic Church—makes 4 
satisfying, conclusive selvage for this arresting narrative of 
a soul's adventures. “We shall be interested in knowing 
believes, or thinks believes, five years from 
wrote a reviewer of the first edition of ‘The High 
This non-Catholic critic with no understanding 
of the most certain, decided, positive, immovable character 
of divine faith, to whom religious belief is but a mental 
mood, may be pardoned for having entertained misgivings 
as to the permanence of Mr. William's abode in the Cath- 


New 
The Macmillan Co. 


a 


persistent and 
this 


devou 


he he 


what 


’ 
mance, 


2{ic Church in view of the many intellectual somersaults 
ecuted in his devious search for truth by the convert. 
The reviewer, in common with Protestants generally, 


had 
no appreciation of the seeming paradox that a Catholic 
“does violence to his mind, not in exercising, but in with- 
holding his faith;” and of this other, that “ 
an effort, 


it is not without 
a miserable effort, that anvone who has received 
that gift, unlearns to believe.” Freedom to call all conclu- 
sions, scientific as well as moral, before the tribunal of 
private judgment is a right arrogated by the intellectuals 
of the day; consonant with this view-point, and with no 
malice aforethought, did our reviewer write of the author 
of ‘The High Romance’: “One has doubts whether the 

st floundering of this odd intellectual fish will not pres- 

leave him in some other net.” 

Now, after a lapse of five years, Mr. Williams answers 
his sceptical critic in a chapter which serves as climax to 
his narrative. Easily, summarily, artistically, eloquently, 
the author retraces the outstanding events of ten years’ 
active submission to the Catholic Church. “My book, then, 
is a story, not a philosophy; a personal testimony, not a 
treatise on theology,” he affirms, and the final chapter is a 
piece with all the rest. It is a work of high artistry, done 
by one who has had exceptional opportunities of studying 
the ternal organization of the Church; a work which will 
set ‘he claims of Catholicism before numberless inquirers 
with more persuasive potency than pages of closely rea- 
sone! apologetics. 

Of especial value at the present time is the analysis 
he many cross-currents in modern American intellectual 
life issuing constantly from the press—novels, reviews, 
Magazines, newspapers, yellow journals—“of the modern 
American movement against and away from the commonly 
accepted, the prevailing ‘system,’ and the ideas of Amer- 
ican society.” These immense, coercive, puissant currents 
are always, whether vocally or covertly, for. 


of 


anti-Catholic ; 
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between the proponents of this newer 


license and the full 
realization of their dream of an unsinackled age, stands the 
Catholic Church. 
ranks 


banner 


Having served for 
the Philistines, now that he is enrolled under the 
Christ, Mr. Williams vigorous witness to 
the great and growing peril which must be met and over- 
if our vaunted 


many years in the 
of 
of bears 
come American freedom is not to give way 
to a slavery more abject and degrading than any that has 
ever come upon us. He writes: “We are face to face with 
the a new paganism which sets up 
the worst idols—that the godless 
‘State’ Prussia in Kaiserism, 
but which America threatens to become a bureaucracy, 
dominated by a plutocracy, served by a priesthood of false 
an art that the senses, 
soul with visions of an impossible earthly 
Against this only 


menace of paganism; 
all 


in 


of monstrous thing, 


which became incarnate 


in 
mystics, and glorified by 
and drugs the 
Paradise. 


idolizes 


Catholicity can hope to prevail. 
Catholic Democracy is the only true democracy, and nothing 
but true democracy will be finally accepted by men, whose 
kings have failed them, and whose tyrants must be over- 
taken, whether these tyrants wear imperial purple, or some 
disguised in the demagoguery of the godless press, or as 
an oligarchy of materialistic interests, or as the champions 
of mob-rule.” 

In his retrospect of ten years within the Church, the 
author recounts his visit to the historic shrine of St. Anne 
de Beaupre and tells of his extraordinary experience while 
there; he also describes the scene before the Basilica of St. 
the newly elected Pope, Pius XI, 
throng the traditional great blessing, 

These are passages 


Peter’s when 
waiting 
et orbi.” 


gave the 
of “Urbi 
of much beauty and are not 
without real spiritual power. 

The earlier chapters of 
ready 


“The High Romance” are al- 
known. For such, however, as 
have not read this delightful book in its first edition, we 
summarize by saying that autobiography—‘ego-bio- 
one critic termed it—deals persistently with the 
things of ‘the spirit; that it is ultra-personal, yet always ab- 


sorbing; C. th SG. 


Benziger 


favorably and widely 


this 
graphy,’ 


that it is a book of enduring value. 


FALSE GODS. A Novel. Will Scarlet. 
Brothers, New York. $2.00. 


THE STARLIGHT OF THE HILLS. 
the Kentucky Mountains. By Jason Rolfe Strong. Fred- 
erick Pustet Co., New York. $1.75. 

The publisher’s notice informs us that Will Scarlet is 
the nom-de-plume of a religious already known in the field 

literature by 

As 
reading. 


A Romance of 


articles on education.” 

Gods’ well worth the 
It concretizes and solves, in the person of Harry 
Cantwell, problems that confront the Catholic college man 
in the modern 


“his masterly 


a Catholic novel ‘False is 


world. From an ardent idealist, 
with eye fixed upon the Promised Land of Journalistic Suc- 


cess, 


business 


he becomes, in the wear and tear of his work, a wor- 














shipper of false gods. A dramatic incident finally reveals 
to him that his idols have feet of clay. Then Monica Claire, 
a character well-drawn and charming, manifests the stuff 
that heroines are made of and the story ends happily. 
‘The Starlight of the Hills,’ recounts the effect of a 
godless education upon the character of its hero, Tom 
Pennington. The tale would seem to be a maiden effort; 
as such, it deserves sympathetic consideration. The plot 
is dexterously woven; the personnel pulsate with life. Fr. 
Kendall and Marjorie Byron are especially well conceived. 
The use of more colorful, animate language together with 
retrenchment in dry, matter-of-fact recital of oft-times idle 
details, would have given the story vigor sufficient to keep 
the interest of the reader from flagging. The author has 
just missed breathing into his narrative that elusive quality 
which makes it difficult to put aside a novel once the plot 
begins to unravel. Fr. S. 


THE SELWYNS IN DIXIE. By Clementia. 
Co., Chicago. $1.50. 

This is a bright, wholesome book by one who is deeply 
learned in the sweet lore of girlhood with its silver laughter 
and wreathed smiles, alternating at times with moods sol- 
emnly serious—a combination so often found in the girl- 
nature and requiring a skilled pen to describe so well as 
here. A dash of adventure amid incidents of more com- 
monplace texture saves the book from dullness. “The 
Selwyns in Dixie” will entertain and instruct the young, 
delight children of a larger growth, and earn the apprecia- 
tive commendation of every discerning reader. M. K. 


THE PIPER OF HAMELN. A Romantic Comedy in 
Three Acts. By Flavian Larbes. Press of S. Rosenthal & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This is a new contribution in dramatic form of the 
legend naturalized in English literature by the vigorous 
pen of Browning. Although the ‘Piper of Hameln’ does 
not presume to claim room among the “seats of the mighty.” 
it is an entertaining story meritoriously treated in a dif- 
ficult literary form. There is little indication of costum- 
ing and stage properties—a lack which will somewhat cur- 
tail the usefulness of the play in the parish theatre for 


Matre & 


which presumably it was intended. M. K. 

ON MIRACLES and some other Matters. By Sir 
Bertram C. A. Windle. Benziger Brothers. New York. 
$2.25. 


The titles after Sir Bertram’s name are almost too nu- 
merous to record, nor are they merely an empty boast, as 
the many readers of his books can testify. Scientific ac- 
curacy coupled with steel-cold logic characterizes every- 
thing he writes. The present volume is a congeries of es- 
says covering subjects of timely interest to the educated, 
both cleric and layman. The title essay, “Some Plain Facts 
About Miricles of Healing,” is a classic example of clear, 
powerful reasoning brought to a convincing conclusion. 
The companion essays are, for the most part, vigorous 
refutations of the arguments against Christianity made by 
the least logical of her enemies—the students of compara- 
tive religion. The book is a veritable arsenal whence the 
instructed Catholic may procure ammunition to level the 
malicious lies and shatter the specious arguments of ir- 
religious and unscrupulous foes of his Moti:er the Church. 
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When revising these papers for publication, the auth 
might gainfully have informed himself as to whether , 
not the shrine of Oostacker perished in the War Try 
this fact may have nothing to do with the strict logic , 
the case, still the imagination of the reader is apt to oy 
strip the line of reasoning and might well have been recy 
oned with in the interests of cogency. The book is de 
cated to the memory of the late Henry Ignatius Dude 
Ryder, distinguished English convert, spiritual son of Joh 
Henry Newman, and the great Cardinal’s successor ; 
Superior of the Birmingham Oratory. An interesting } 
ographical sketch of this well-known Oratorian—a triby 
of the author to the abiding fragrance of a friendship th 
is past—prefaces the volume. P. = 
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FRIDAYS WITH JESUS CRUCIFIED. Compiled } 
Rev. C. McNeiry. C. SS. R., Benziger Bros., New Yor 
60 cents. 

Here is a booklet calculated to beget in the hearts ¢ 
its readers a lively devotion to the Passion. It is compjle 
from traditions and from both ancient and morn) 
monies revolving about the mystery of Redemption, a 
arranged in brief readings, which rivet the attention an 



























kindle fervor. There is nothing wearisome or monotonow pe 
about this modest work. It is rich in matter, and writte Y 
in simple, plain, graphic language. The author aptly de n 
picts the Holy Places’ and explains many sacred trad 
tions of the Passion. Even Oberamergau is not forgotte 
This book is recommended to members of the Archconfra { 
ternity of the Passion, in search of appropriate reading fo I 
each Friday in the year. C. DeL. 
THE AMERICAN CIT1ZEN. By John A. Lapp, LL.D } ! 
The Macmillan Co. New York. 


“The purpose of this book is to set forth the essential 
facts of American citizenship and of the civic and soci 
problems with which the citizens must deal. It is dedicate 
by its title to the millions of Catholic citizens who take thei 
full part in performing the duties of American citizensh’ 
and thereby help to solve the problems which confro 
people of this land.” A text-book, brief, compreh 
erudite, illustrated—altogether satisfactory. It is bound td 
take its place in the curricula of our Catholic high school 
and colleges. 0. & 


JESUS IN ME. A Eucharistic Manual for Boys 
Girls. By Rev. G. Villefranche, S. J. Translated by | 
Hernaman. Benziger Bros. New York. $1.00. 

Short guides on mental prayer for children are rare 
Father Villefranche’s little work contains a series o! brie 
eucharistic m :ditations with prayers intended for littlc ones 
The booklet cannot fail to appeal to such grown folk as arg 
looking for fit suggestions for spontaneous piety and fervent 
fruitful communions. The instructions and hints given aré 
easy and simple; the examples, drawn from Our S$ vior’ 
life and from the biographies of a few Saints, are ciarm 
ingly and colorfully presented. Interesting as well as use 
ful, “Jesus in Me” will make “the little children” lov« 
Best Friend with their own tiny souls, and prompt then 
to speak to Him, not in a borrowed language strange td 
their minds, but in accents free and natural, the articulats 
expatiation of childhood innocence. LC. 
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HIS picture represents Christ knocking at a door. 


It is symbolic 


of any inspiration He sends to our heart to do a good deed. 


“Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 
as an inspiration. 


He may use anything 


To some this page may be one of His inspirations. 
Every good work should have our hearty approval. 


It should also have 


our help, if we can afford to give it. To help the Chinese Missions is not 
to throw something to a begging charity. 
regard it is such! 


It is a high privilege. Please 


In helping the Missions you are extending the boundaries of Christ’s 


Kingdom, you are bringing His grace to souls for whom He died, you are 
supporting the arms of His unselfish Missionaries, you are storing up 
treasure for eternity, you are working with Christ, who deigns not only to 
accept your help but even to need it! 


CATECHISTS 


. Catechist is absolutely neces- 
in every Chinese village, 
vhere there are only aé_é few 
‘atholics. His office is to teach 
‘hristian Doctrine, to preside at 
1e public prayers when the priest 
cannot be present, to visit the sick, 
and baptize the dying. The sum 
of $15.00 monthly will support a 
Catechist and permit him to give 
all his time to the work of the 
mission, 


MISSION-CIRCLES 

A mission-Circle is a group of 
persons who are interested in the 
missions and who contribute a 
definite sum every week for the 
missions. A Senior Circle is com- 
posed of men and women. A Ju- 
nior Circle is composed of boys 
and girls. Why not start a Circle 
today. Write for further infor- 
mation, 


OUR MISSIONARIES 

Passionist Missionaries now la- 
boring in China are: 

Father Dominic Langenbacher 

Father Celestine Rodden 

Father Agatho Purtill 

Father Raphael Vance 

Father Paul Ubinger 

Father Kevin Murray 

Father Flavian Mullins 

Father Timothy McDermott 

Designated gifts and contribu- 
ions for individual missionaries 
vill be promptly forwarded. 


MITE BOXES AND DIME 
BANKS 


\n easy way of helping the Mis- 
Sions is to patronize the Mite-Box 
* Dime-Bank. Coins dropped in- 
o these will not be missed. We 
ve one ready for you. A card 
vill fetch it by return mail. Write 
ie card now! 


BUILDINGS 


_ Buildings are urgently needed 


1 the Passionist Missions in Hu- 


° 


nan. 
ing: 
A CHAPEL $ 500.00 
A SCHOOL 1,000.00 
AN ORPHANAGE.... 5,000.00 


Donors have the privilege of 
naming the building. What an 
honor to be allowed to erect a 


Approximate cost of build- 





HERE AND NOW! 


We all wish to do something 
for God and Souls. 


The difficulty with many of 
us is that we don’t know how. 
On this page you will find 
some helpful hints. Read 
them carefully. 


We are not ignorant—we 
know the True God. Help 
to bring the knowledge of 
Him to the pagans of China! 
We are rich—none of us is 
starving. Give something to 
feed the famine-stricken 
poor of China! 


We have all the treasures of 
our Catholic Faith. Do some- 
thing to bring that Faith, 
with its blessings, to the un- 
fortunate Chinese! 


Thoughtfulness and forget- 
fulness are the main reasons 
for many a neglected oppor- 
tunity. 


We often dream of doing 
kig things which we'll prob- 
ably never be able to do; and 
we fail to do the many little 
things that we can easily do. 
If your means are limited, 
don’t think about building a 
chapel or school or orphan- 
age. Just send us a nickel or 
a dime to buy a few bricks! 
Every gift to the Missions, 
no matter how small, will be 
gratefully received. 











home for the Blessed Sacrament, 
or a school where Christ’s religion 
is taught or an institution where 
the poor, the sick and the orphan 
are cared for in His Name! What 
better memorial to a deceased 
father or mother! 


BRICKS 


You may not be able to donate 
the money for an entire building. 
You can contribute to one. How 
about buying some bricks. They’re 
cheap. 

ONE BRICK—ONE CENT! 
TRIP-SPONSORS 
Trip-Sponsors pay the traveling 
expenses of the Missionaries from 
America to China. Expenses 
amount to about $500.00. In a 
few months we shall have at least 
four more Missionaries going to 
China. Who will be the first Trip- 

Sponsor? 


BABIES 


You know what a Baby is. But 
(thank God!) you are not familiar 
with starving and abandoned 
Babies. These are very common 
in China. An abandoned Baby can 
be rescued for $5.00. A starving 
3aby can be fed for $5.00 a month. 
“As long as you did it to the 
least of My brethren, you did it 
unto Me!” 


NO POCKETS 

It is a great mistake to give 
nothing because you can give only 
a little. Give what you can. Make 
the most of your best. And— 
Now! There are no pockets in the 
shroud. We carry no _ worldly 
goods into eternity. Nothing but 
our souls! 


ADDRESS 


_Please address all communica- 
tions about the Passionist Mis- 
sions in China to 


THE SIGN 


The Passionist Fathers 
West Hoboken, N. J. 














During the past month 
many have asked for Dime 
Banks or Mite Boxes. Did 


you forget to ask? It is one 


way of helping the Chinese 


Missions. 


THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Dime Bank 


Please send me Mite Box for the Chinese Missions 





(NAME) 





(ADDRESS) ° 











Benziger Brothers New Publications 
KEEP THE GATE By Rev. Joseph J. Williams, S. J. 


Guarding the Soul Against Sin 
Something new, something unique in its way. It 
supplies a need that has not been met before, and it 
ts with confidence in the reception that it will be 
given, that the publishers announce its appearance. 
(From Review, by Rev. J. Harding Fischer.) Net 
$1.50, postage 10 cents. 


SODALITY CONFERENCE 


By Rev. E. F. Garesche, S. J 
Talks on the Sodality a 
A book that fills a long felt want by directors and 
others within whose province it falls to impart in- 
struction to Sodalists. However, the scope of its use- 
fulness is not confined to Directors of Sodalists alone. 
but extends to officers and persons especially inter- 
ested in this line of work. Net $2.75, postage 15 cents. 


VIOLA HUDSON Bwyisabel C. Clark 
A Novel 
Revealing a deep, compassionat~ 
vision of human drama, she tells 
the story of a great love revolving 
around the heroine who, discover- 
ing that she has been duped by a 
fictitious marriage ceremony, defies 
time and convention rather than 
barter her spiritual heritage for a 
Mess vi pottage in the household of Protestant faith. 
Net $2.06, postage 15 cents. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CINUINNATI CHICAGO 
36-38 Barclay St. 343 Muin St. 205-207 W. Wasbington St. 








In the interest of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in North 
Hunan, China, their friends 
are urged to form Mission 


Circles. These Circles ay 
made up of individuals who 
promise to give something 
every week for the Mission- 
aries. There is no fixed 
amount. Jt may vary from 
week to week. If you wish 
to form a Circle, please drop 
a note to 


THE SIGN 


West Hoboken, N. J. 














/f 




















ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


FREDERICK BERKE 


Carpenter and Builder 


721 Dodd St. West Hoboken, N. J. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended To 








TEL. HOBOKEN 1455-1456 


EARL F. BOSWORTH 


Funeral Director 


“Superior Service of the Highest 


Standard” 


311 WILLOW AVENUE 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 








UR representative has called at 
the Brunswick Laundry, 220 
Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspection 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness and 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has 
found over 300 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large 
plant and see for themselves the process 
of washing and ironing. The Bruns- 
wick Laundry’s policy has always been 
fair play to all employees and custom- 
ers. We gladly recommend this firm 
to our readers. 








THE NEW MID-TOWN RESTAURANT 


Che Pershing Square Sanarin 








Pershing Square Building, 42nd Street and 
Park Avenue. Entrances—Restaurant 
No. 1 Pershing Square, Lunch 
Counter No. 100 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 


JOSEPH P. MORRISSEY, Mgr. 








For committee meetings over the luncheon 
table, staff dinners, or organization gather- 
ings for dinner and supper, and for after- 
theatre parties, The Pershing Square Savarin 
has excellent facilities accommodating up 


to 600 persons. - - - - - - 








The Down-Town Cafe Savarinis in the Equitable Building 
120 Broadway, New York 
PHONE VAN. 0560 














The Passionists 
SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL 


By THE VerY Rev. FEtix Warp, C. P. 


This splendid volume contains the history of the iia 

Passionist Order with special chapters on its Tie THE PASSIONISTS 
MU} ward, CP 

growth in the United States. = pe: Fe 


ko 
It is charmingly written by one who is thoroughly 

familiar with the traditions of the Order and has 

had ready access to its historical documents. 


This book will interest the general historian and 
the student of Church History. It will be a rich 
addition to the libraries of Religious Commu- 
nities. It has a personal appeal for the friends 
of the Passionist Fathers. 


Price, $4.00 


Postage, 20 Cents 


frvorcove LEAK SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION A 2 Pie Cont Benes 


OF Allowed on Check Accounts 


Highland Trust Company Banking 4 Per Cent Interest 


Of Nem dersey Paid on Special Accounts 

Cor, Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
AT TRANSFER STATION House 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 


At Close of Business, December 30, 1922 


BUSINESS FIRMS and 
INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 








RESOURCES 


Stocks and Bonds en 
Mortgages 060,205. : . ‘ 
Loans (Demand and Time) ... 155,850.00 All npaieene entrusted to us will 
Bills Purchased | receive prompt and accurate 

Banking House Se are 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Cash on Hand ° —_————_—_ 
Due from Banks 252,434.18 OFFICE HOURS 


\ I 31,287.05 

Accrued Interest ne FRIENDLINESS Daily from9 A. M.to3 P.M. 

eaeeensie AND Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 

| $300,000.00 HELPFULNESS TO | Monday evenings, 6 P. “ . 

Surplus and Profits 103,571.34 N ; M. 
Deposits 3,815,496.95 OUR PATRONS IS 

a A VALUABLE a 


$4,219,068.29 ASSET NOT CORRESPONDENCE 


Trust Funds are kept separate from the SOLICITED 
assets of the Company LISTED 


attention 


LIABILITIES 



































